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THE  HEIR 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  said: 

“Go  to,  now;  I  will  build  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  and  most  comfortable  hotel  in  the 
city.  It  shall  have  a  thousand  rooms  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  bathrooms.  The  rooms  will  be  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  and  the  waiters  will  be  known 
far  and  wide  for  their  courtesy.” 

So  he  consulted  an  architect.  And  the  architect 
gathered  his  staff  together,  and  for  months  they 
worked,  solving  difficult  problems  of  design,  strug¬ 
gling  to  harmonize  the  claims  of  comfort  and 
beauty,  and  transferring  with  exquisite  precision 
their  ideals  to  paper. 

Engineers  came  with  their  gangs  of  laborers — 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from  Italy  and 
Russia,  from  Ireland  and  Scandinavia  and  Africa. 
They  dug  and  blasted  through  the  sweating  sum¬ 
mer  and  raised  and  riveted  great  girders  of  steel 
through  the  cold  winter.  Workers  in  marble  and 
dressers  of  fine  stone  and  masons  joined  in  the  task. 
Brains  served  muscle  and  muscles  served  brain  until 
at  last  the  tall  shell  of  the  building  was  complete. 

Came  the  craftsmen  in  wood  and  worked  skil¬ 
fully  in  oak  and  walnut  and  mahogany  and  cedar; 
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and  with  them  the  men  who  knew  the  ways  of  stone, 
to  carve  the  capitals  of  pillars  and  to  lay  floors  of 
marble  and  tiled  floors  and  floors  of  tessellated 
stones  in  beautiful  archaic  patterns. 

The  interior  of  the  vast  building  was  alive  with 
workers — with  glaziers  and  plumbers  and  mechan¬ 
ics  and  electricians  and  painters,  who  through  their 
various  skills  brought  the  wisdom  of  generations  to 
the  creating  of  this — the  finest  hotel  in  the  city. 

Came  the  decorators  and  upholsterers,  with  mul¬ 
titudinous  furniture,  with  fine  stuffs  and  hangings 
upon  which  thousands  of  human  hands  had  been 
working  for  months,  with  rare  tapestries  and  with 
rugs  looted  from  Eastern  palaces. 

The  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  ransacked 
and  the  energies  of  uncounted  thousands  of  men 
were  laid  under  command,  for  was  not  this  to  be 
the  finest  hotel,  the  last  word  of  civilization,  in  the 
city? 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  the  man  at  whose 
desire  it  had  taken  shape  surveyed  it  and  saw  that 
it  was  good,  and  set  a  day  for  the  grand  opening. 

Upon  the  great  day  I  went  to  the  hotel  and, 
passing  through  the  crowd  of  people  in  the  great 
hall,  made  my  way  down  a  broad  corridor  toward 
the  dining-room.  Two  men,  who  had  just  left  the 
dining-room,  were  coming  toward  me.  The  one 
nearer  me  was  a  short,  stout,  man,  gross  and  puffy 
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in  appearance.  He  was  wearing  shiny  black  shoes, 
white  socks,  a  rather  loud  check  suit,  and  a  white 
tie.  A  soft  hat  was  pushed  back  on  his  head.  He 
was  picking  his  teeth  as  he  walked.  He  seemed 
quite  at  home  in  the  midst  of  the  material  splendor 
which  surrounded  him,  as  though  he  had  come  into 
his  own. 

He  sank  into  a  deep  arm-chair  near  by,  and  in¬ 
dicated  another,  with  a  little  gesture,  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  He  sat  up  in  the  chair,  hitched  up  his 
trousers,  and  pushed  his  hat  a  little  farther  back. 
He  produced  two  cigars  and  offered  one  to  his 
companion,  who  refused  it. 

“Whazza  matter?  Not  feelin’  good?  .  .  . 
Well,  after  that  dinner  I  feel  prime.” 

He  bit  on  his  cigar  and  spat  the  end  out  on  the 
floor.  He  lighted  it  and  puffed  sensuously  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  he  turned  to  his  companion, 
and  said: 

“Well,  as  I  was  tellin’  you,  I  said  to  the  guy,  ‘Y’ 
oughter  be  dam’  glad  you  could  get  five  dollars  a 
pair  for  them,’  I  said.” 

He  paused,  and  spat  in  the  direction  of  a  large 
brass  urn. 

He  missed. 

Yet  the  stones  of  the  tessellated  pavement  did 
not  cry  out. 
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ADVERTISING  THE  ACADEMY 


PASSING  a  church  the  other  day,  I  noticed  a 
sign-board  outside  which  bore  the  legend, 
“Form  the  Church-going  Habit  and  It  Will  Reform 
You.”  “How  modern  and  snappy!”  I  thought. 
But  my  fastidious  mood  did  not  last  long,  for  in  a 
moment  I  was  reflecting:  After  all,  if  a  church  is 
confident  that  it  has  something  to  give  to  men,  why 
should  it  not  proclaim  its  assurance?  Advertising 
is  no  longer  vulgar;  it  is  merely  necessary.  And 
then  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  professors  should  not  rush  in  where  the 
parsons  had  not  feared  to  tread.  Why  should  the 
college  catalogue  be  known  as  a  consummate  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  art  of  being  uninteresting?  Why 
should  it  not  be  as  bright  and  blatant  as  the  adver¬ 
tisement  pages  of  the  magazines?  Why  should 
the  hesitant  student  be  compelled  to  study  the  dull 
and  respectable  pages  of  a  catalogue  with  its  color¬ 
less  announcement  of  courses?  Let  the  instructors 
compete  openly  for  his  favors,  and  so  put  before  his 
youthful  imagination  a  picture  of  the  academic  life 
flamboyant  in  its  splendor.  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  richer  seem  the  possibilities  of  the  enterprise. 
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And  so  I  have  tried  to  imagine  its  tentative 
beginnings. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Economics,  aware  of 
the  traditional  dullness  of  its  studies,  would  have  to 
strike  the  aggressive  note.  They  must  rely  on 
punch. 

DO  YOU  EVER  EXPECT  TO  HAVE  A  LITTLE  FAIRY  IN  YOUR 

HOME  ? 

If  so,  you  will  need  to  know  some  elementary  economics. 
Economics  I  A  is  the  course  for  you.  But,  more  than  that, 
we  teach  you  the  basic  facts  fundamental  to  success. 
Whether  you  want  to  learn  how  to  make  money  or  how  to 
spend  it,  whether  you  intend  to  become  a  banker  or  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  you  will  need  what  we  have  to  offer.  We  teach 
you  how  to  refute  Socialism  and  how  to  discuss  the  Tariff. 
Be  a  live  wire.  Sign  up  for  one  of  our  courses.  Do 
it  NOW. 

Anthropology,  being  a  new-comer,  might  exploit 
its  up-to-dateness,  incidentally  biffing  all  other 
studies  in  the  eye. 

WE  ARE  THE  MEN  WHO  TOOK  THE  APOLOGY  OUT  OF  ANTHRO¬ 
POLOGY 

Do  you  like  your  facts  straight  and  no  nonsense?  If  so, 
drop  into  Anthropology  II.  You  will  never  regret  it. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 
Idealism  is  idiotic? 

Was  Pithecanthropus  erectus  an  idealist? 
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Religion  is  mostly  rubbish?  If  not,  learn  what  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  have  to  say  about  it. 

Monogamy  is  provincial?  Ask  the  Patagonians. 

The  Mores  have  exploded  most  of  our  ancestors’  beliefs? 

WF.  GIVE  YOU  THE  FACTS 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES! 

English,  of  course,  with  an  established  position, 
would  adopt  a  tone  of  assurance. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY.  FOR  ONE-HALF  YEAR  ONLY. 

Professor  A.  offers  a  quiet  course  of  distinctive  individu¬ 
ality  and  charm  in  Poets  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century. 
No  effort  whatever  is  demanded  of  the  student.  Professor 
A.  surrounds  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
delicate  beauty  whose  compelling  magic  is  irresistible.  If 
you  would  be  known  for  the  inspirational  quality  of  your 
personality  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  course. 


One  is  not  sure  about  the  Theologians,  but  they 
might  fall  back  on  the  ancient  device  of  the 
testimonial. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  following  testimonials  to  our  teaching  speak  for 
themselves : 

Dear  Sir, — After  taking  your  course  in  The  History 
of  the  Arian  Controversy  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  am  a 
different  man. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  feeling  very  low  and  depressed  in 
my  mind  and  I  had  taken  ever  so  many  courses  in  Theol- 
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ogy,  but  somehow  I  seemed  to  be  none  the  better.  Then 
one  day  a  friend  advised  me  to  take  your  course  in 
Christian  Optimism  and  after  the  first  lecture  I  began  to 
notice  a  change.  To-day  I  am  more  full  of  moral  pep 
and  vim  than  ever  before.  I  tell  all  my  parishioners  that 
the  uplift  which  they  so  much  admire  in  my  sermons  is 
entirely  owing  to  you. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  only  two  years  since  I  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Theology,  yet  I  have  just  received  a  call  to 
a  church  which  pays  $3,500  a  year.  .  .  .  Fine  plant, 
equipment  good,  prosperous  community,  and  only  one 
sermon  on  Sundays. 

For  Philosophy,  the  serious  and  richly  allusive 
manner  might  be  as  appropriate  as  any. 

“hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd1?” 

Touchstone’s  question  is,  after  all,  still  the  crucial  one. 
Would  you  be  what  Tennyson  calls  “A  man  that  stood  four¬ 
square  without  a  flaw”  ?  Then  give  Metaphysics  B  a  trial. 
Are  you  anxious  to  cultivate  what  Plato  called  “the  synoptic 
mind”  and  be  “a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence”'? 
Why  not  take  the  History  of  Philosophy?  “Integer  vitae 
scelerisque  purus” — Do  you  know  what  that  means?  If 
not,  what  you  need  is  a  course  in  Ethics.  We  begin  where 
the  OTHER  departments  leave  off.  We  teach  you  to  har¬ 
monize  your  facts,  synthesize  your  personality,  and  find 
your  place  in  the  social  continuum. 

I  commend  the  scheme  to  all  who  have  the 
cause  of  education  at  heart.  Perhaps  one  day  we 
might  even  have  illustrations. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Brutal  Editor. 

Most  contributors  he  looked  upon  as  dirt,  but 
upon  the  authors  of  unsolicited  manuscripts  as  offal. 
He  treated  them  accordingly. 

He  would  keep  an  article  for  months,  partly  with 
the  idea  of  impairing  its  commercial  value,  partly 
to  raise  vain  hopes  in  the  author  He  was  a  master 
of  the  rejection  formula.  He  knew  that  the  more 
polished  the  apparent  courtesy,  the  more  deadly 
was  the  real  thrust.  So  he  would  imply  that  he 
had  been  thrown  into  a  mild  ecstasy  of  gratitude  at 
receiving  a  contribution.  He  would  express  pro¬ 
found  indebtedness  for  being  permitted  even  to  see 
such  work.  He  would  hint  that  it  was  only  a  quite 
unusual  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  writers 
which  granted  him  this  privilege.  Rejection,  he 
would  insist,  contained  no  reflection  on  merit,  but 
pointed  only  to  the  bitter  physical  necessity  of 
limited  space. 

Then  he  had  another  Dodge— the  letter  short 
and  sarcastic.  For  example: 

Dear  Sir  The  misplaced  comma  in  line  3  of  your  poem 
spoils  a  stanza  in  other  respects  adequate.” 
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“Dear  Sir — Of  the  thirty-four  articles  on  this  subject 
which  we  have  received  vve  can  print  only  one,  and  it  dis¬ 
tresses  us  to  have  to  inform  you  that  yours  is  not  that  one.” 

“Dear  Madam — Your  essay  on  ‘Footnotes’  has  the 
charm  of  the  far-fetched,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  was 
worth  going  so  far  to  fetch  so  little.” 

But  even  editors  are  mortal,  and  at  last,  amid  a 
delight  almost  universal,  he  died.  Some  of  his 
victims  sent  wreaths  of  poison  ivy  and  others  sprays 
of  nettle,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  such  as  “In 
token  of  the  regard  in  which  we  held  him.”  One 
poet  whom  he  had  made  to  wince  and  writhe  wrote 
a  sonnet  which  he  had  long  meditated  with  the  title 
“Lines  Composed  on  Learning  of  the  Death  of  an 
Editor” — and  forgot  the  sufferings  of  years. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  suspicious. 
Very.  No  wonder.  For  investigation  established 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  a  member  of  the  A.  S. 
T.  R.  E.  E. — the  Association  for  the  Slow  Torture 
and  Rapid  Extermination  of  Editors.  This  de¬ 
voted  man  had  for  years  experimented  to  discover 
a  method  of  poisoning  manuscripts,  and  it  was  one 
of  his  most  brilliantly  lethal  products  which,  with 
a  beautiful  fitness,  had  ended  the  career  of  the 
slayer  of  so  many  articles. 

Public  interest  over  the  affair  was  waning.  The 
touch  of  oblivion  was  already  upon  the  editor  and 
his  works.  The  body  lay  in  the  mortuary  chamber 
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awaiting  burial.  Suddenly,  in  the  night,  the  keeper 
of  the  mortuary  was  awakened  by  a  loud  cry.  Rush¬ 
ing  into  the  room,  he  found  the  editor  sitting  up 
and  demanding  food — peremptorily. 

He  had  returned.  It  was  amazing. 

The  rationalists  talked  learnedly  of  trance,  coma, 
and  catalepsy.  The  keeper  of  the  mortuary  knew 
better,  but  he  was  a  wise  man  and  kept  his  counsel. 
He  kept  some  other  things,  too.  For  when  he  had 
entered  the  chamber  he  had  noticed  a  smell  of  brim¬ 
stone.  He  observed  that  the  sheet  which  had  cov¬ 
ered  the  body  was  scorched  in  several  places.  More¬ 
over,  to  it  was  pinned  this  notice : 

“We  thank  you  exceedingly  for  the  privilege  of  inspect¬ 
ing  this  material  and  regret  that,  owing  to  the  demands 
upon  our  space,  we  cannot  make  use  of  it. 

“N.  B. — Rejection  of  material  should  not  be  taken  to 
imply  any  adverse  criticism  of  its  merit.” 
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THE  president  of  the  association  rose  from  his 
seat  at  the  speakers’  table  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

“It  is  with  the  profoundest  emotion,  gentlemen, 
that  I  rise  to  address  you.  As  I  look  out  upon  this 
great  gathering  and  see  before  me  representatives 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  I  realize  that  our 
message  has  gone  out  into  every  part  of  this  vast 
country,  and  that  all  the  members  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  from  the  humble  practitioner  in  the  country 
town  to  the  specialist  in  the  great  city,  are  knit 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood.  I  have 
often  dreamed  of  such  an  occasion  as  this  when  we 
meet  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  national 
organization ;  but  I  never  thought  that  I  should  be 
privileged  to  live  to  see  it.  Yet  truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  to-night  the  dream  of  a 
lifetime  has  come  true. 

“I  remember  how,  when  I  was  still  but  a  lad 
learning  to  follow  in  my  father’s  footsteps,  the  great 
idea  came  to  me.  In  those  days  my  father  used 
sometimes  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  on  his 
evening  rounds  and  many  a  time  it  would  be  after 
midnight  when  we  returned,  footsore  and  weary,  to 
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our  house.  I  knew  that  the  next  morning  would 
find  him  at  work  again.  Somehow  it  seemed  all 
wrong  to  me.  And  then  one  night,  when  we  had  re¬ 
turned  very  late,  I  suddenly  put  the  question  to 
him,  ‘Father/  I  said,  ‘you  work  too  hard.  Why 
don’t  you  get  some  one  to  share  with  you,  one  of 
you  to  do  the  day  work  and  the  other  the  night 
work?’  I  can  still  see  the  way  he  turned  round 
swiftly  from  the  cupboard  where  he  was  busy  put¬ 
ting  away  his  things  and  exclaimed,  ‘What’s  that 
you  say?’ 

“Gentlemen,  right  then  and  there  the  great  idea 
of  co-operation  was  born.  We  sat  up  till  three  in 
the  morning  discussing  the  future.  That  night  I 
resolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  the  cause  of  co-oper¬ 
ation.  And  I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  from 
that  hour  I  have  never  swerved  from  the  path  I 
had  chosen.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs,  there 
have  been  failures,  there  have  been  dark  times,  but 
in  the  blackest  hour  I  never  lost  sight  of  the  vision 
that  came  to  me  that  night  in  my  father’s  room. 
You  will  understand  then  why  I  am  deeply  stirred 
when  I  look  out  over  this  great  gathering  and  real¬ 
ize  who  the  men  are  who  compose  it  and  why  they 
have  come  here  to-night.  For  I  see  before  me  the 
fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime.  The  dream, 
I  repeat,  has  come  true.  And  it  is  indeed  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  this  mighty  organization  has 
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developed  from  such  tiny  and  insignificant  begin¬ 
nings.  For  of  course  we  began  in  a  modest  way. 
First,  a  small  and  enthusiastic  group  in  my  home 
town.  Then  as  our  principles,  and  still  more  our 
results,  became  known,  similar  groups  sprang  up 
in  towns  near  by.  Soon  the  big  men  in  the  cities 
began  first  to  notice  us  and  then  to  imitate  our 
methods.  And  so  it  went.  The  main  stages  in 
our  growth  must  be  still  fresh  in  your  minds.  At 
last  we  found  ourselves  where  we  stand  to-day. 

“Progress,  of  course,  was  not  always  as  fast  as  it 
might  have  been.  The  professional  mind  is  noto¬ 
riously  conservative  and  we  were  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  members  of  our  profession  in  cities  as 
close  as  Syracuse  and  Rochester  carrying  out  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  cut-throat  competition  among  themselves,  or 
to  find  men  in  San  Francisco  operating  with  anti¬ 
quated  methods,  in  bland  ignorance  of  the  epoch- 
making  developments  in  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  who  ought  to  have  been  their  colleagues. 

“In  the  last  ten  years,  however,  we  have  been 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  largely  because  co¬ 
operation  has  become  the  policy  of  wise  and  far- 
seeing  men  in  all  departments  of  life.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  air,  and  we  are  being  borne  along  on 
the  current  of  a  world  movement.  To-day  I  think 
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we  can  say  that  we,  as  a  profession,  have  learned 
the  lesson — so  obvious  once  it  has  been  learned,  but 
so  difficult,  apparently,  for  men  to  grasp  and  apply, 
that  union  is  strength,  that  competition  means 
waste  and  weakness  and  defeat,  while  co-operation 
spells  power,  efficiency,  success.  In  laying  this  les¬ 
son  to  heart  and  making  it  the  very  nerve  and  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  our  common  professional  life,  we  are 
simply  following  the  example  of  the  world  around 
us.  In  government,  in  industry,  in  business,  in 
finance,  in  science,  yes,  even  in  religion,  wherever 
men  are  progressive,  you  find  the  one  great  principle 
at  work,  the  principle  to  which  all  of  us  here  are 
dedicated.  What  is  the  idea  behind  the  League  of 
Nations?  Co-operation.  Behind  the  Washington 
Conference?  Co-operation.  Behind  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association?  Co-operation.  Behind  the 
labor  union?  Co-operation.  Behind  the  Inter- 
Church  World  Movement?  Again  I  answer  Co¬ 
operation. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  co-operation  must  be  the  slogan 
of  all  live  men  to-day.  It  is  the  key  which  will  un¬ 
lock  all  doors,  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  the  pass¬ 
port  to  the  frontiers  of  the  future.  The  future !  I 
have  used  the  word  with  deliberate  intent,  for  I 
should  not  like  any  of  us  to  leave  this  room  to-night 
with  the  feeling  that  this  occasion  marks  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  goal  and  that  we  can  now  lie  back  and 
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contemplate  what  we  have  done.  The  greatest  task 
lies  before  us.  Just  as  the  process 'by  which  fam¬ 
ilies  combined  to  form  the  tribe,  and  tribes  united 
to  form  the  state,  will  reach  its  proper  end  only  in 
the  world  state,  so  we  cannot  rest  content  until  our 
organization  is  not  merely  nation  wide  but  world 
wide,  until  we  can  look  into  the  eyes  of  our  fellow 
workers  of  whatever  creed  or  color  or  nation  they 
may  be  and  greet  them  as  brothers.  Do  not  let  us 
recoil  from  the  task  as  beyond  our  powers.  We 
know  what  we  have  already  accomplished;  we 
know  that  world  forces  are  working  with  us.  Let 
us  go  forward  with  faith,  with  courage,  with  earn¬ 
estness,  to  realize  the  destiny  to  which  we  are 
called.” 

Speech  delivered  at  the  first  annual  banquet  of 
the  National  Association  of  Burglars. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE 


FIRST  he  needs  to  be  defined.  Well,  then  .  .  . 
Tennyson  once  wrote  in  his  sententious  way: 

That  man’s  the  true  Conservative 

Who  lops  the  molder’d  branch  away. 

No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  prefer  that  definition 
given  by  some  unknown  epigrammatist,  “A  con¬ 
servative  is  a  man  who  believes  that  nothing  should 
ever  be  done  for  the  first  time.”  That  is  perfect. 
It  catches  the  essence  of  the  man  and  his  creed — 
the  opposition  to  change  not  because  it  disturbs  the 
existing  order,  but  just  because  it  is  change;  nat¬ 
ural  human  inertia  reflected  upon  and  transformed 
into  a  philosophy — a  fact  turned  into  a  theory  to 
justify  the  fact. 

Of  course,  he  never  states  his  philosophy  in  such 
simple,  naked  form;  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the  main 
root  or  trunk  which  proliferates  and  burgeons  into 
a  matted  tropical  growth  of  subordinate  dogmas 
and  middle  axioms.  One  may  get  instruction  and 
entertainment  from  examining  some  of  these. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  great  and  sacrosanct 
principle  of  Continuity.  In  explaining  what  this 
means  he  will  inform  you,  with  the  air  of  one 
patiently  bestowing  enlightenment,  that  before 
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the  time  of  Darwin  men  believed  in  catastrophic 
change.  Social  transformations  were  revolution- 
ary;  in  religious  life  sudden  and  violent  conversion 
was  popular ;  the  course  of  nature  was  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  upheavals  and  miraculous  interven¬ 
tions.  But  Darwin  changed  all  that.  Now  we 
know  that  natura  non  facit  saltum,  and  our  motto 
must  henceforward  be,  “Not  revolution,  but  evolu¬ 
tion.”  In  practice  the  principle  seems  to  come  to 
this — that  every  change  must  be  so  slight,  gradual, 
and  inconspicuous  as  hardly  to  amount  to  a  change 
at  all.  Any  change,  therefore,  which  is  perceptible 
is  for  that  very  reason  undesirable  and  is  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  consideration  with  the  gnomic  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  is  no  good  trying  to  introduce  Utopias 
overnight.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  making 
infinitesimal  alterations — that  is,  we  must  do  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  at  a  time;  the  inference  being 
that  if  only  everyone  will  busy  himself  with  effect¬ 
ing  practically  nothing  at  a  time  in  a  million  years 
or  so  Utopia  will  have  been  silently  and  almost 
automatically  achieved. 

Then  there  is  the  great  principle  of  Compromise. 
It  rests  upon  an  axiom  which  runs:  After  all,  we 
live  in  a  practical  world.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  a 
simple  example.  A  wants  to  paint  a  wall  black. 
B  wants  to  paint  it  white.  They  finally  agree  to 
paint  it  gray.  That  is  compromise.  The  peculiar 
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virtue  of  this  device  is  that,  in  time,  A  and  B  come 
to  believe  that,  in  a  practical,  rough-and-tumble 
world,  gray — a  nice,  conservative  gray,  as  the  tailors 
have  it— is  the  only  possible  color  for  walls.  Any¬ 
one  who  believes  that  walls  either  can  or  should 
be  painted  black  or  white  or  any  color  that 
is  not  strict  gray  thereby  declares  himself  an  Ex¬ 
tremist,  a  Crank,  an  Absolutist,  an  Idealist,  a  Doc¬ 
trinaire,  and  an  Unpractical  Visionary.  And  once 
you  have  called  a  man  by  one  of  these  names  you 
need  seek  no  farther  for  epithets  with  which  to  dis¬ 
credit  himself  and  his  policy. 

Passing  over  such  notable  principles  as,  “You 
can’t  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock,”  “The  best 
way  to  change  a  bad  law  is  to  obey  it,”  “Don’t 
swap  horses  when  crossing  the  stream,”  “Festina 
lenteF  and  “Reform  from  within,”  I  will  mention 
only  one  other  conservative  formula.  It  is  known 
as  The  Necessity  for  Looking  on  the  Bright  Side 
of  Things.  This  is  fundamental,  for  the  desire  for 
change  starts  from  a  perception  of  badness  some¬ 
where,  and  if  you  want  to  resist  change  you  must  be 
able  to  show  that  every  item  of  bad  is  somehow 
counterbalanced  by  an  item  of  good.  From  this  we 
infer  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to  tamper  with  this 
equilibrium  as  with  the  balance  of  nature.  So,  if 
some  one  calls  your  attention  to  intolerable  indus¬ 
trial  conditions,  you  maintain  that  this  represents 
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only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  that  one  could 
discover  plenty  of  just  employers  and  contented 
employees  if  one  only  looked  for  them.  Or  suppose 
you  are  offered  the  aggressive  and  repulsive  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  Main  Street  as  a  true  picture  of  life,  you 
deny  it  hotly,  averring  that  the  author  deliberately 
selected  the  unpleasant  elements,  and  that  he  could 
have  easily  discerned  many  admirable  and  even 
lovable  traits  in  his  characters  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  for  them.  Obviously,  then,  there  is 
no  need  to  do  anything  about  the  industrial  system 
or  Main  Street. 

Among  the  doctrinaires,  visionaries,  etc.,  there  is 
current  a  fable,  conceived  not  wholly  without 
malice,  touching  upon  the  last  state  and  ultimate 
frustration  of  the  Conservative. 

The  story  goes  that  a  party  of  conservatives — 
they  were  probably  Rotarians  (or  is  it  Rotifers?) 
— were  making  a  tour  and  visiting  a  number  of 
great  cities.  They  traveled  in  a  private  railroad 
car.  On  the  journey  the  time  passed  pleasantly,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  evenings,  when  some  would  play 
conservative  games  of  bridge  or  poker  and  others 
would  discuss  with  animation  such  topics  as  Law 
and  Order  and  The  Monstrous  Iniquity  of  the 
Income  Tax. 

One  night  about  ten  o’clock  the  train  stopped 
abruptly  and  unexpectedly.  A  few  moments  later 
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two  formidable-looking  masked  men  entered  the 
door  of  the  private  car.  One  of  them  covered  the 
occupants  with  a  gun  and  ordered  them  to  put  up 
their  hands.  Those  who  had  not  already  put  them 
up  did  so  now.  The  other  robber  took  advantage 
of  the  situation.  He  also  took  a  number  of  watches, 
chains  and  bills  of  various  denominations  When 
he  had  finished  there  was  not  much  for  the  conser¬ 
vatives  to  conserve. 

Some  time  later  the  victims  were  talking  over 
this  humiliating  episode.  Individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  they  felt  ashamed  at  having  been  so  easily 
exploited  by  two  men.  Two  against  fifteen — think 
of  it !  Something  mysterious  about  it,  too !  They 
talked  about  it  for  days. 

The  only  interesting  thing  that  emerged  from 
their  discussion  was  this :  each  member  of  the  party 
said  to  all  the  others,  “If  only  you  had  kept  your 
hands  down  I  would  have  kept  mine  down,  too; 
but  I  was  n’t  going  to  be  the  first  to  do  it.” 

Thus,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  they  had 
proved  themselves  true  conservatives.  For  every 
true  conservative  holds  that  no  one  must  make  a 
move  until  all  are  ready  to  move;  no  one  must  be 
the  first  to  do  anything.  And  since  all  are  never 
ready  to  move  at  one  time  .  .  .  Well,  I  will  give 
you  the  pleasure  of  drawing  the  inference  for 
yourself. 
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FROM  where  I  stood  I  was  able  to  command  a 
good  view  of  mankind,  or  of  that  part  of  it, 
at  least,  in  which  I  was  especially  interested.  Since 
my  return  from  an  enforced  .retirement  of  many 
years’  duration  I  had  formed  the  habit  of  coming 
to  walk  often  upon  this  mountain  road,  partly  from 
a  natural  love  of  solitude,  partly  because  it  amused 
me  to  observe  and  study  the  human  scene  spread 
out  before  me.  From  my  point  of  vantage  I  could 
look  down  upon  the  insect-swarm  of  men  and  spec¬ 
ulate  upon  the  meaning  of  their  febrile  and 
marvelously  complex  activity.  Seen  thus,  a  court¬ 
ship,  the  daily  routine  in  an  office,  a  factory,  or  a 
university,  the  speech  of  a  statesman,  took  on  a  pro¬ 
found  significance.  The  ability  thus  to  perceive  a 
value  in  the  inherently  unimportant  is  one  of  the 
many  fruits  of  the  dispassionate  attitude  of  mind 
engendered  by  modern  science.  We  should  be 
grateful  to  modern  science  for  this. 

I  was  gazing  intently  in  an  effort  to  decipher  the 
actions  of  a  small  group  of  people  in  the  valley  be¬ 
neath,  when  I  felt  a  touch  upon  my  shoulder.  I 
started,  looked  round,  and  perceived  a  tall  good- 
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looking  stranger  in  the  act  of  offering  me  a  pair 
of  field  glasses. 

“Won’t  you  try  these?”  he  said.  “You  miss 
half  the  fun  without  them.” 

I  recognized  him  then  as  the  man  I  had  seen 
several  times  in  my  walks  on  this  road,  sitting  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  and  surveying  through  his  glasses  the 
scene  beneath  him.  I  had  detected  a  kindred  inter¬ 
est,  but  so  far  had  not  ventured  to  intrude  upon  his 
solitude.  Now  that  the  barriers  were  down,  we 
fell  into  conversation. 

I  learned  that  his  business  kept  him  most  of 
the  time  down  below,  but  that  at  intervals  he  had 
to  come  up  here  “for  rest  and  diversion,”  as  he  put 
it.  He  too  found  human  entomology  a  fascinating 
study.  But  he  had  been  at  it  much  longer  than  I. 
In  that  event  he  could  tell  me  if  I  was  right  about 
that  group  of  people  down  there. 

They  seemed  to  be  conducting  a  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  baby-show.  As  I  had  had  several  bad  shocks 
since  my  return  to  the  ways  of  men,  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  find  that  some  things  had  remained  un¬ 
changed.  I  said  this  to  my  obliging  acquaintance. 

“But  it  is  not  an  ordinary  baby-show,”  said  he. 

“How  do  you  mean,  not  ordinary?”  I  asked 

“Well,  you  see,  this  is  a  eugenic  baby-show.  The 
mothers  of  these  children  are  all  unmarried.  They 
are  women  who  wanted  to  have  children  without 
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the  bother  of  a  husband  and  a  home  to  take  care  of. 
Above  all,  they  wanted  healthy  children.  So  they 
just  went  out  and  selected  suitable  mates.” 

I  thought  he  must  be  joking. 

“ Sans  blague ?”  I  asked. 

‘'Absolutely.” 

“I  see,”  I  said;  “and  are  all  these  little  bastards 
for  sale  too,  with  pedigrees  attached?” 

“Ah,  now  you  are  becoming  cynical.  That  is 
because  you  are  shocked,  yet  too  civilized  to  say 
so.” 

“Of  course  I  am  shocked.  Why  shouldn’t  I  be? 
In  my  time  I  knew  there  were  women  who  talked 
of  doing  this.  I  heard  of  a  few  audacious  souls 
who,  while  consenting  to  marry  a  man  and  to  live 
with  him,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  take 
his  name.  But  I  never  supposed  it  would  go  farther 
than  that.  Frankly,  this  sort  of  thing  seems  to  me 
beastly.” 

“Steady,  now!  That  is  going  too  far,”  he  said, 
laughing;  and  tried  to  calm  me  down.  He  assured 
me  that  fifty  years  hence  the  system  of  eugenic 
babies  would  be  the  accepted  custom.  He  told 
me  that  every  invention  and  every  innovation  in 
conduct  had  been  ridiculed  and  deplored  and 
abused  at  its  birth  by  old  fogies  like  myself  who 
had  thought  that  each  one  heralded  the  end  of  the 
world.  Look  at  Prometheus  and  gun-powder  and 
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the  spinning  jenny  and  chloroform  and  socialism 
and  hockey  and  bicycles  and  short  skirts  and  votes 
for  women.  Yet  the  end  of  the  world  had  not 
come  yet.  He  urged  me  to  be  broad-minded  and 
to  learn  a  lesson  from  history. 

I  had  become  bored  during  his  sermonette  and 
had  again  taken  up  the  glasses. 

“Don’t  let  us  quarrel  about  it,”  I  said.  “Tell 
me  what  those  people  are  doing  on  the  platform  in 
the  park  down  there.  It  looks  like  a  band,  but  I 
can’t  recognize  any  instruments.  Not  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  to  infer  much  from  that  What  is  it? 
The  newer  or  the  higher  or  the  younger  music?” 

“I  think  you  would  find  that  they  are  playing 
Samuel  Rosenberg’s  Subway  Suite.  It  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  popular  just  now.  The  reason  you 
don’t  recognize  the  instruments  is  because  it  is 
orchestrated  for  two  klaxons,  three  files,  one  siren, 
two  tom-toms  and  five  cats.” 

“How  hideous!” 

“Exactly:  that’s  what  it  is  meant  to  be.  The 
theory  is  that  the  traditional  music  aimed  at  creat¬ 
ing  beauty.  The  modern  composer  claims  that  this 
is  quite  arbitrary.  The  ugly  has  just  as  much  right 
to  exist  as  the  beautiful.  They  are  striving  to  pro¬ 
duce  forms  of  ugliness.  You  will  find  it  all  ex¬ 
plained  in  their  manifesto  ‘The  Rationale  of  the 
Ugly.’  ” 
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“But  why  are  they  allowed  to  write  music*?”  I 
exclaimed — rather  naively,  as  I  now  see. 

“Allowed !  My  dear  man,  are  you  for  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  in  Art?” 

“I  should  think  I  am.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
set  these  precious  composers  to  collecting  garbage 
and  cleaning  sewers.  They  could  cultivate  the  ugly 
to  their  hearts’  and  their  nostrils’  content  then.” 

“But  why  be  so  intolerant?  Why  not  give  them 
a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  with  the  new 
forms?  Surely  the  history  of  music  hasn’t  ended 
with  us.  For  all  we  know,  these  men  may  strike 
out  some  new  ideas ;  they  may  enrich  our  emotional 
experience.  I  don’t  care  particularly  for  their  stuff 
myself,  but  you  never  can  tell  what  it  may  lead 
to.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can,”  I  retorted.  “But  tell  me:  is 
there  anything  you  really  hate?  Do  you  tolerate 
everything?” 

“Yes;  I  hate  intolerance.  I  can  tolerate  any¬ 
thing  but  that.” 

“Quibbler!”  I  said.  “But  I  won’t  argue  with  you. 
I’ll  ask  you  only  one  more  question.  Take  the 
glasses  and  tell  me  what  is  going  on  over  there  in 
that  field,  under  the  tree  in  the  corner.” 

I  had  made  out  some  figures  kneeling  about  a 
low  mound  of  earth.  At  first  they  seemed  to  be 
praying,  but  then  I  had  observed  that  each  held 
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to  his  ear  what  looked  like  a  telephone  receiver 
from  which  a  wire  ran  into  the  ground.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  were  studying  earthquakes  or  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  worms  breathing. 

“Oh,  no;  something  much  more  esoteric  than 
that.  You  are  assisting  at  a  meeting  of  the  Psycho- 
phonic  Society.” 

“The  what?” 

“The  Psychophonic  Society.  That  wonderful 
new  invention  the  psychophone  has  put  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  dead  within  the  reach  of  all.  At 
least  the  advertisements  say  so.  You  plunge  the 
sharp  sensitive  end  of  the  instrument  into  the 
earth  over  the  grave,  put  the  receiver  to  your  ear, 
and  the  soul  of  the  deceased  does  the  rest.” 

Out  of  consideration  for  my  reputation  for  mod¬ 
erateness  in  speech,  I  shall  not  try  to  reproduce 
exactly  my  reply.  Expressed  in  parliamentary 
language,  my  comment  was  that  this  was  a  return 
to  an  obscene  and  degrading  supernaturalism.  He 
countered  by  calling  my  attitude  mediaeval  and  un¬ 
scientific,  with  references  to  Galileo  and  other 
heroes  of  enlightenment  whose  work  had  been  hin¬ 
dered  by  just  such  narrow  minds  as  mine.  He 
informed  me  that  the  spirit  of  science  was  impar¬ 
tial,  never  prejudging  an  issue,  and  welcoming 
experiments. 

“Never  mind  generalizations  about  science  and 
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dogmatism  and  medievalism,”  I  said  hotly.  “In 
any  event  I  dare  say  I  know  as  much  about  them 
as  you  do.  Let  us  stick  to  facts.  You  surely  don’t 
call  what  I’ve  just  been  looking  at  an  experiment. 
Isn’t  it  just  the  operations  of  a  few  credulous  people 
who  have  been  seduced  into  surrendering  their  in¬ 
telligence  in  order  to  encourage  their  most  ignoble 
desires?  How  can  any  advance  in  knowledge  come 
from  that?” 

“Well,”  he  admitted,  “perhaps  they  are  not  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  the  strict  scientific  sense  of  the  term. 
Their  motives  are  perhaps  not  entirely  laudable 
and  probably  they  are  being  fooled;  but  even  if 
they  are  not  getting  authentic  messages  from  the 
dead,  yet  some  queer  things  have  happened  and 
are  happening  as  a  result  of  psychophony.  I  don’t 
believe,  any  more  than  you  do,  that  these  people  are 
going  to  discover  anything  about  life  after  death, 
but  they  may,  indirectly,  teach  us  a  lot  about  what 
a  young  friend  of  mine  likes  to  call  the  hinterland 
of  the  mind.  You  are  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  shut  us  out  from  that  knowledge.” 

“I  once  knew  a  man,”  I  said,  “who  had  an  in¬ 
satiable  passion  for  setting  fire  to  chemical  labo¬ 
ratories  in  the  hope  that  in  the  explosion  gold  might 
by  accident  be  synthetically  created  and  after¬ 
wards  discovered  in  the  ruins.  But  when  they 
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caught  him  they  called  him  a  fire-bug  and  jailed 
him  just  the  same.” 

Thus  for  some  time  longer  we  fenced  unprofit- 
ably.  He  rose  to  go. 

“I  can  see,”  he  said,  “that  we  two  can  never 
agree.  I  regard  you  as  reactionary  and  intolerant, 
and,  as  for  what  you  think  of  me — I  am  only  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  have  so  far  refrained  from  accus¬ 
ing  me  of  being  totally  lacking  in  standards  and 
convictions.” 

“On  the  contrary:  what  I  object  to  is  not  that 
you  have  too  few  standards,  but  that  you  have  too 
many.  You  believe  in  too  many  things:  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  everything.” 

“Well,  my  friend,”  was  his  parting  shot,  “when 
you  have  lived  as  long  and  been  about  the  world 
as  much  as  I  have  you’ll  think  less  of  standards; 
you’ll  be  less  critical  and  be  more  ready  to  see  some 
good  in  everything.  You’ll  realize  the  truth  of  the 
old  proverb  that  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world.” 

After  he  was  gone  I  remained  for  some  time  star¬ 
ing  at  the  ground  at  my  feet.  Then  I  looked  up 
and  saw  him  just  disappearing  round  a  bend  in  the 
road. 

It  was  only  then  that  I  noticed  his  tail. 


MY  PREFACE 


TO  write  a  preface!  That  has  long  been  the 
darling  wish  of  my  heart.  It  must  be,  I  have 
thought,  an  experience  most  piquant  in  flavor.  So 
many  emotions  enter  into  it.  You  stand  before 
the  completed  work:  you  feel  the  serene  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  achievement;  you  thrill  with  the  pride  of 
workmanship;  the  memory  of  the  trials  and  joys 
of  creation  is  still  warm.  And  yet,  as  preface 
writer,  you  must  assume  towards  this  child  of  your 
brain  a  fine  impersonal  attitude,  as  though  you  were 
expounding  and  appraising  the  work  of  another. 
Rare  are  the  experiences  in  which  intimacy  and 
detachment  are  so  combined.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  I  have  cherished  the  fond  hope  that  some  day 
I  might  write  a  preface  of  my  very  own. 

Until  now  I  have  been  held  back  by  one  awk¬ 
ward  fact:  I  have  not  yet  written  a  book.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  a  preface  presupposes  a 
book.  This  dogma,  or  scruple,  as  you  may  prefer 
to  call  it,  I  now  perceive  to  be  absurd,  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  shall  never  be  able  to  write  a  book,  but 
chiefly  because  I  have  discovered  that  the  preface  is 
as  distinct  a  literary  genre  as  the  essay  or  the  edi¬ 
torial.  All  prefaces  have  certain  broad  resem- 
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blances,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  independent  of  the 
works  they  accompany.  It  should  therefore  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  write  a  preface  even  though  one  had  never 
written  a  book.  The  theory  is  at  least  plausible.  I 
propose  to  test  it  by  writing  an  unattached  preface. 
Its  only  claim  to  originality  is  that  it  contains 
more  truth  than  most  specimens  of  its  kind. 


“Some  justification  may  properly  be  demanded 
from  a  writer  who  proposes  to  add  one  more  work 
to  the  already  formidably  large  amount  of  material 
upon  this  subject.  After  the  exhaustive  researches 

of  X - ,  the  minute  investigations  of  Y - and 

Z - ,  and  the  recently  published  index  verborum 

of  Q - ,  the  reader  may  well  ask  if  there  is  any¬ 

thing  new  to  be  said.  The  reader’s  point,  we  may 
say  at  once,  is  well  taken.  The  answer  to  his  ques¬ 
tion  is  No.  But  the  reader  must  realize  the  author’s 
predicament.  Compelled,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
research,  to  publish  something,  and  goaded  by  the 
conviction  that  his  career  depends  on  so  doing,  he 
has  had  no  real  choice  in  the  matter. 

“After  prolonged  and  intense  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  the  present  work  falls  naturally  into 
three  parts.  Chapters  I  to  V  are  in  the  nature  of 
an  introduction;  Chapters  VI  to  XIII  contain  the 
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substantial  portion  of  the  argument;  in  the  last 
three  chapters  I  have  tried  to  summarize  my  con¬ 
clusions.  Students  who  wish  at  once  to  discover 
the  denouement  will  naturally  read  these  chapters 
first;  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  new  are  advised 
to  omit  Parts  II  and  III;  the  ordinary  reader  will 
do  well  to  omit  all  three.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  the  book  may  make  its  appeal  to  all  types  of 
mind. 

“Finally  it  is  my  painful  but  necessary  duty  to 
make  acknowledgements  to  all  those  who,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  have  given  me  generous 
assistance  in  my  task.  To  the  well-known  works 

of  X - ,  Y - ,  and  Z - ,  already  referred  to, 

I  am  indebted  for  all  the  facts,  together  with  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  them,  to  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  In  a  very  real  sense  I  have  made 
their  work  my  own.  My  colleagues,  Professors 
A -  and  B - ,  read  the  entire  work  in  manu¬ 

script  and  removed  a  vast  number  of  inaccuracies 
and  gross  blunders.  Needless  to  say,  they  alone 
are  responsible  for  whatever  errors  remain.  But 
my  chief  debt  of  gratitude  is  to  my  wife,  without 
whose  unfailing  help  this  book  could  never  have 
been  written.  By  answering  the  telephone,  by 
keeping  the  children  quiet,  by  bringing  me  coffee 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  she  not  only 
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created  for  me  the  ideal  conditions  of  labor  but  in 
a  very  real  sense  made  the  work  her  own.” 


You  might  think  that  this  ends  the  business;  but 
you  would  be  mistaken.  The  two  most  important 
and  delectable  tasks  yet  remain:  the  signature  and 
the  place  of  writing.  As  for  the  signature,  I  am 
aware  that  some  authors  omit  it  altogether.  But 
this  is  a  manifest  repugnancy.  The  preface  is  either 
an  intimate  personal  colloquy  between  author  and 
reader  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  the  parent’s  few  whis¬ 
pered  words  to  make  sure  that  you  do  not  miss  the 
points  in  his  offspring.  To  leave  your  preface  un¬ 
signed  is  to  proclaim  the  child  a  Melchisidek  of 
literature.  The  signature,  then,  being  granted,  I 
shall  follow  the  best  tradition  and  put  only  my  ini¬ 
tials.  If  I  were  to  put  my  full  name  it  would  seem 
as  though  I  were  meeting  you,  my  reader,  for  the 
first  time;  whereas  the  simple  initials  imply  most 
delicately  a  degree  of  familiarity:  as  much  as  to 
say:  “We  already  know  each  other.  You  have 
met  me  upon  the  title  page;  you  have  already 
glanced  through  some  of  the  chapters;  you  need 
no  more  than  ‘C.  A.  B.’ — that  is  understood  between 
us.” 

The  matter  of  the  place  of  writing  is  more  com- 
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plex.  A  discussion  of  first  principles  here  would  be 
tedious,  so  I  shall  do  no  more  than  indicate  my 
choice  between  several  styles.  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  no  matter  where  the  hypothetical  book  was,  or 
rather  would  have  been,  written,  one  must  pretend 
that  it  was  written  abroad.  If  I  were  to  set  at  the 
foot  of  my  preface 

Begun  in  Scranton,  1918 
Finished  in  Bridgeport,  1920 
or  some  such  inscription,  no  one  would  read  any 
further.  Quite  right,  too.  But  if  I  write 
Begun  in  Florence,  1918 
Finished  in  Rome,  1920 

ah,  there  you  have  something  distinguished,  ele¬ 
gant,  exotic  even!  I  should  win  readers  at  once. 
The  Florence-Rome  formula  therefore  appeals  to 
me.  So  does  something  like 


or 


The  Old  Manor, 

Great  Missenden, 

Bucks. 


The  Dower  House, 
Britwell  Salome, 

Berks. 


There  is  a  fine  flavor  here  of  mural  seclusion  and 
the  stately  homes  of  England.  But  perhaps  these 
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are  a  shade  too  literary.  I  have  finally  decided 
on  something  at  once  simple  and  glamourous.  This 
is  the  way  my  preface  will  end: 

Capri,  1921.  C.  A.  B. 

I  flatter  myself  that  ought  to  fetch  ’em. 
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ADVENTURE  OF  A  REVIEWER 


The  reviewer  sat  by  the  fire.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  books.  He  was  submerged  in 
gloom.  That  morning  the  editor  had  stridden — if 
you  had  seen  him  you  would  have  perceived  that 
strode  was  too  weak  a  word  to  describe  his  motion — 
had  stridden  into  the  office  and  brought  up  before 
the  round  table  where  books  awaiting  review  lay 
piled,  those  books  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
nearly  six  months.  Blond,  immense,  Olympian, 
the  editor  had  stood  considering  them  for  a  few 
moments,  brooding  like  a  volcano  before  eruption. 
Then  he  had  lifted  his  great  malacca  cane  and 
quartered  the  books,  as  one’s  aunt  a  pie.  It  was 
one  of  these  quarters  that  now  lay  scattered  at  the 
feet  of  the  reviewer.  He  groaned  and  read  once 
again  the  list  of  titles.  He  was  to  supply  a  com¬ 
posite  review  by  the  next  morning. 

Wearily  he  picked  up  a  writing  pad,  unscrewed 
the  top  from  his  pen  and  set  about  his  task.  The 
ink  refused  to  flow.  So  did  his  ideas.  He  shook 
his  pen.  No  result.  He  shook  his  mind.  He  shook 
his  head.  No  good !  No  good ! 

He  sat  and  gazed  into  the  fire.  Had  the  date 
been  ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier  he  would  have  fal- 
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len  asleep  and  dreamed;  but  he  was  too  modem 
for  that.  He  merely  remained  passive.  And  then 
from  the  mists  of  the  subconscious  the  Spirit  of 
Hack  Journalism  arose  and  took  possession  of  him. 
His  pen  began  to  travel  across  the  page;  he  was 
Writing  Automatically.  And  this  is  what  he  wrote: 

A  DIVERSITY  OF  APPEAL 

“The  Rashdall  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics , 
Vol.  XI,  MUSH  to  PUTT  “Beryl  Blackleg,  the  Other 
Wonder-Child,  Her  Book,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.”  “The  Inflation  of  the  Currency  and 
Its  Effect  on  Trade  with  the  Argentine.”  By  Levi  Men¬ 
delsohn.  “The  Critic's  Armory,  Five  Hundred  Terms  of 
Aspersion,  Contempt,  and  Disgust.”  By  H.  L.  Mencken. 
“Fifty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Subconscious :  A  Study 
in  Futurist  Psychology.”  By  Professor  S.  T.  Ung.  “ Boadi - 
cea  in  Brooklyn.”  By  Ernest  Guy  Smith.  “Urgencies  and 
Irritations.”  By  Dante  P.  Jones.  “ Poems  of  Place.”  By 
Eva  Robinson. 

Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end.  How 
true  that  is !  These  reflections  have  been  suggested 
by  a  survey  of  the  books  before  us.  They  provide 
a  veritable  feast  in  which  the  most  discriminating 
and  the  most  unsophisticated  palates  may  alike  find 
something  to  relish. 

The  interest  in  encyclopaedias  seems  perennial. 
As  long  as  they  have  the  freshness  and  spontaneity 
of  the  Rashdall  this  is  likely  to  remain  true.  The 
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present  volume  is  well  up  to  the  level  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  format  and  printing  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  selection  of  the  topics  is  adequate 
and  judicious.  The  arrangement  of  the  articles  in 
alphabetical  order  is  a  great  aid  to  the  readers’  con¬ 
venience.  We  have  only  one  small  quarrel  with  the 
volume.  It  is  surely  unaccountable  that  in  an 
anthology  of  this  kind  the  work  of  John  Masefield 
should  not  be  represented. 

Masefield  calls  up  memories  of  English  meadows 
and  lanes,  and  this  brings  one  by  the  naturalest  of 
transitions  to  Beryl  Blackleg ,  Her  Book,  published 
in  England  by  the  house  of  James  Lane.  “This,” 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  remarks  in  his  il¬ 
luminating  introduction,  “is  The  Age  of  the  Child,” 
and  Beryl’s  book,  to  quote  him  again,  “is  one  more 
addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  body  of  literature 
written  of  children,  by  children,  for  adults.”  Little 
Beryl,  like  many  another  modern  child,  passed  most 
of  her  childhood  in  a  garage.  This  explains  the 
extraordinary  names  she  gave  to  her  pets:  Franklin 
Hudson  Paige,  the  pet  mouse;  Henry  Ford  Chevro¬ 
let  Sedan,  the  guinea-pig;  Maxwell  Pierce  Arrow 
Sunbeam,  the  kitten.  These  pages  are  redolent  of 
the  naivete,  the  freshness,  and  the  unspoiled  vision 
of  the  child.  The  book  will  take  an  honored  place 
on  our  shelves  beside  the  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 
and  Margery  Fleming. 
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At  first  sight  no  two  books  could  be  farther  part 
than  Beryl  Blackleg  and  Mr.  Mendelsohn’s  work 
on  The  Inflation  of  the  Currency  and  its  Effect  on 
Trade  with  the  Argentine.  In  subject  and  manner 
they  are  as  diverse  as  the  Poles.  The  one  is 
dynamic,  centrifugal,  unilateral;  the  other  is  bilat¬ 
eral,  centripetal,  static.  In  Beryl  the  handling  is 
firm  but  resonant,  the  values  are  plastically  con¬ 
ceived,  the  whole  has  the  force  of  a  composite 
gesture;  in  Mr.  Mendelsohn’s  book  the  grain  runs, 
so  to  speak,  the  other  way.  The  contours  are  not  so 
sharply  divulged.  One  gets  less  the  effect  of  a  reve¬ 
lation.  One  quotation  will  suffice  to  give  a  taste 
of  his  quality. 


Our  survey,  then,  enables  us  to  predict  that  the  mean 
annual  variation  from  the  point  of  maximum  inflation, 
B.  P.  (=  Bursting  Point.  Vid..  chart,  p.  66),  will  not  in 
any  one  year  exceed  the  fractional  denominator  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  by  any  amount  greater  than  the  value  assigned  to  K 
in  the  Table  of  Coefficients  (p.  172). 


The  book  is  attractively  bound  and  has  a  jolly 
little  table  of  contents.  It  is  indispensable  for  all 
students  of  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  .  .  .  On 
second  thoughts,  also,  no  two  books  could  be 
further  apart. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Argentine  to  the  Sub¬ 
conscious;  but  here  we  are !  This  book  of  Profes- 
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sor  Ung’s  should  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  sub¬ 
liminal.  The  author  claims  to  have  “discovered 
nine  layers  or  strata  in  the  unconscious,  not  even 
suspected  in  the  work  of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Prince.” 
Some  of  the  colored  plates  are  positively  fasci¬ 
nating;  the  binding  is  attractive,  and  the  whole 
make-up  of  the  book  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  publishers. 

Talking  of  the  unconscious  naturally  sets  one  to 
wondering  whether  our  contemporary  poets  are  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  when  they  write.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Mr.  Smith’s  Boadicea  in  Brooklyn  com¬ 
mands  attention.  His  muse  is  sometimes  gay,  as 
in  the  lines 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer’s  day? 

I’ll  say  I  will ! 

sometimes  melancholy,  as  in 

I  hid  my  face  between  my  hands 

And  dropt  a  copious  tear  upon  the  sands. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Smith  is  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  poets  of  the  last  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Jones’s  muse,  in  Urgencies  and  Irritations, 
is  sometimes  sombre,  as  in 

I  missed  the  car,  I  missed  the  car  .  .  . 

Pain  tore  me  like  a  jaguar! 
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sometimes  wan,  as  in  the  aqueous  little  morceau 
called  Wet  Washing  Day: 

Gray  water 
Falling  endlessly 
In  sheets 
On  sheets. 

Mr.  Jones,  too,  must  be  somewhere  near  the  front 
rank  of  poets  of  the  last  six  weeks. 

Miss  Robinson’s  Poems  of  Place  show  a  nice 
feeling  for  locality.  We  should  like  to  quote  freely 
from  these  poems,  each  one  of  which  is,  in  its  way, 
a  perfect  topographical  evocation,  but  space  for¬ 
bids.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
Miss  Robinson’s  next  volume  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 


The  reviewer  came  out  of  his  stupor.  He  read 
over  what  had  been  written.  He  smiled  one  of 
those  wry  smiles  which  were  popular  in  fiction  some 
years  ago.  Then  he  observed  that  one  of  the  books 
for  review  had  not  been  mentioned.  He  picked 
it  up  and  glanced  through  it.  Then  he  added 
these  words  to  the  review  in  his  proper  person,  “We 
read  Mr.  Mencken’s  book  last;  we  wish  we  had 
read  it  first.” 
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I  HATE  Armitage.  Whenever  I  think  of  him 
I  say  softly  to  myself,  “Something  lingering, 
with  boiling  oil  in  it.”  We  have  just  parted  in 
anger — I  hope  forever.  If  I  tell  you  why  our 
“meeting  broke  up  in  confusion,”  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  my  hatred. 

We  had  been  talking  about  a  strike  in  one  of  the 
mill  towns  near  by.  I  had  been  relating,  with  some 
natural  indignation,  the  story  of  one  of  the  workers, 
a  Lithuanian,  who  had  been  badly  clubbed  by  the 
police.  He  had  been  standing  inoffensively  on  the 
sidewalk  when  a  mounted  policeman  rode  up,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  move  on,  and,  when  he  did  not 
instantly  obey  him,  beat  him  about  the  head  until  he 
dropped  unconscious.  The  wretched  man  was  after¬ 
wards  sentenced  to  three  months.  Meanwhile  his 
wife  and  five  small  children  were  left  to  ward  off 
starvation  as  best  they  could. 

When  I  had  finished,  “Ah  yes,  a  sad  story!”  said 
Armitage.  “But  you  have  the  same  phenomenon 
all  over  the  country.  The  rising  tide  of  social  un¬ 
rest.  .  .  .” 

Now  that  is  Armitage  all  over.  Where  any 
normal  man  would  have  a  picture  of  a  mother 
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driven  desperate  by  the  cries  of  hungry  children,  of 
an  unhappy  European  peasant  first  stunned  by 
physical  violence  and  then  dazed  by  legal  processes 
which  he  could  not  follow — a  picture  to  leave  one 
filled  with  pity  and  despair — Armitage  saw  only  a 
thing  he  called  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  incident  in 
the  working  of  great  impersonal  forces,  a  spark 
struck  out  by  the  collision  of  labor  with  capital,  a 
wave  upon  a  tide. 

“The  rising  tide  of  social  unrest,”  said  he,  “is 
threatening  to  undermine  the  foundations.  .  . 

I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  “Armitage,”  said 
I,  “I’d  like  to  see  you  drown  in  your  damned 
tide.” 

And  with  that  our  meeting,  as  I  have  said,  broke 
up  in  confusion. 

My  outburst  was  the  climax  of  a  slowly  gather¬ 
ing  irritation.  During  the  war  Armitage  was 
quite  unbearable.  For  we  had  all  adopted  his  way 
of  thinking.  We  forgot  the  individual.  We 
thought  of  men  in  masses,  as  so  much  “man-power.” 
Beneath  the  words  “Our  line  has  been  advanced  at 
some  points,”  we  concealed  a  thousand  separate 
tragedies.  We  mobilized  nations  and  diluted  en¬ 
tire  industries,  while  waves  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  waves  political  and  social  and  economic, 
swept  over  the  world.  When  President  Wilson 
coined  his  phrase  about  “a  great  tide  running  in 
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the  hearts  of  men”  Armitage  was  triumphant.  It 
was  as  though  one  of  his  own  children  had  leaped 
into  sudden  fame. 

But  his  vicious  habit  was  older  than  the  war,  and 
arose  in  the  first  place,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  an  economist.  As  an  economist  he  finds  it  be¬ 
neath  his  dignity  to  think  of  people  having  sud¬ 
den  violent  appetites  for  butter  or  violent  an¬ 
tipathies  to  pork.  For  him,  the  real  events  are  what 
he  calls  “fluctuations  in  the  price-level.”  Where 
you  and  I  see  people  “going  on  a  bust”  and  spend¬ 
ing  far  more  than  they  ought  to,  Armitage  sees  “the 
inflation  of  the  currency” — a  ridiculous  expression, 
calling  up  the  vision  of  a  man  making  a  paper 
bag  out  of  a  dollar  bill  and  blowing  into  it  in  a 
wild  attempt  to  stretch  it.  When  these  same  people 
regret  their  excesses  and  return  feverishly  to  work, 
Armitage  says  that  “production  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated.”  Good  old  Production,  with  an  accelerated 
knee-jerk! 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
important  matters  or  with  trivial,  Armitage  is  just 
the  same.  Is  it  diplomacy?  Then  tell  him  of 
Clemenceau,  ill  in  bed,  receiving  word  that  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy,  and  America  are  ready  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  government.  The  sick  man’s  face  flushes 
with  anger.  His  physician  rushes  from  the  room 
to  assure  the  messenger  that  if  such  measures  are 
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taken  with  Russia  his  patient’s  temperature  will 
rise  a  degree  or  two.  Result:  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  government  is  declared  to  be  impossible. 
Tell  Armitage  this,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  will 
begin  to  burble  about  “the  processes  of  diplomacy.” 
He  will  have  forgotten  all  about  the  irritable  old 
man  sitting  up  in  bed  and  damning  his  alleged 
allies.  Is  it  domestic  economy?  Well,  the  other 
evening  Armitage  dropped  in  after  dinner.  My 
wife  retired  early  and  excused  herself  by  saying 
that  she  was  exhausted  after  a  hard  day’s  canning. 
She  was  barely  out  of  the  room  before  Armitage 
was  referring  to  “the  wave  of  economy”  which  was 
sweeping  over  the  country. 

Perhaps  you  begin  to  see  why  I  hate  Armitage. 
I  am  weary  of  his  world  of  abstractions  and  of  the 
unreal  happenings  there.  He  is  unacquainted  with 
human  beings  and  their  personal  needs  and  prefer¬ 
ences  and  antipathies;  he  recognizes  the  existence 
only  of  “tendencies”’  and  “movements”  and 
“drifts”  and  “currents”  and  “social  forces.”  In 
Armitage’s  world  human  beings  never  have  ideas; 
ideas  have  them.  Ideas  always  “gain  ground.”  A 
revolution  is  not  something  made  up  of  hatreds  and 
angers,  of  fighting  and  shouting  and  flag-waving 
and  speech-making;  it  is  something  which  “breaks 
out”  and  “spreads” — like  a  rash.  Nothing  is  ever 
done  by  individuals;  they  are  mere  flotsam,  borne 
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along  by  “the  whole  modern  trend  of  things,”  at 
the  mercy  of  “slow  processes  of  decay”  or  “in¬ 
evitable  processes  of  growth.” 

Now  this  is  an  absurd  and  immoral  doctrine,  and 
until  Armitage  or  some  one  else  produces  some  de¬ 
cent  evidence  in  support  of  it,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
going  to  believe  in  it.  It  is  sheer  laziness  and  lack 
of  imagination  to  treat  human  beings  in  the  mass 
after  this  fashion.  And  it  has  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  Once  begin  to  think  of  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  in  terms  of  “labor”  and  “capital,”  of  revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  plague  or  a  tide  or  a  wave,  and  farewell 
to  all  chance  of  your  understanding  these  things. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  see  a  statistical  curve  where 
the  reality  is  a  riot  of  the  passions,  but  it  is  likely  to 
be  fatal.  And  this  is  not  my  only  objection.  If  only 
for  the  sake  of  my  self-respect  and  peace  of  mind, 
I  refuse  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  statistical  item; 
I  will  not  see  my  gross  material  longings  for  bacon 
and  eggs  in  the  morning  evaporate  into  an  incident 
in  the  dramatic  career  of  a  price-level.  There  were 
twenty-four  quarts  of  vegetables  canned  in  our  kit¬ 
chen  that  day.  If  Armitage  is  right,  the  wave  of 
economy  canned  them.  My  wife  says  no.  She  did 
all  the  work  herself.  She  ought  to  know. 

So  she  agrees  with  me  about  something  with 
boiling  oil  in  it.  Yet,  so  civilized  are  we  become 
that  I  fear  the  next  time  I  meet  Armitage — if  there 
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should  be  a  next  time — I  shall  be  able  to  compass 
nothing  better  than  the  retort  that,  on  his  own 
showing,  he  himself,  this  very  Armitage,  is  only  an 
inconsiderable  eddy,  a  microscopic  whorl,  in  the 
great  stream  of  modern  thought. 
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RMITAGE  has  been  at  it  again.  You  have 


IX.  probably  forgotten  him.  It  must  be  a  great 
relief  to  have  forgotten  Armitage;  for  he  is  the 
man  who  believes  that  the  realities  of  life  are  to 
be  found  in  movements,  tendencies,  waves,  rising 
tides,  swinging  pendulums,  and  so  forth.  As  for 
the  mere  individual — he  no  longer  counts.  As  one 
who  loathes  these  swamping  generalizations,  I 
have  been  trying  for  months  to  avoid  Armitage. 
Successfully,  too,  until  the  other  night  when  I  met 
him  at  dinner.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum,  I 
suppose. 

After  the  table  had  been  cleared  I  found  myself 
wedged  between  Armitage  and  my  host.  The  latter 
is  a  man  after  Armitage’s  own  heart.  He  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  once,  in  answer  to  some  question  of  mine  about 
the  causes  of  unemployment,  he  uttered,  like  an 
impatient  oracle,  the  mystic  words,  “Action  and 
reaction!”  So  you  can  imagine  what  a  glorious 
time  he  and  Armitage  had  when  they  fell  to  talking 
about  international  affairs.  I  resigned  myself  to 
the  role  of  a  tormented  no-man’s  land  while  the  big 
guns  of  assertion  and  counter-assertion  roared  over 
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my  head,  interspersed  now  and  then  by  the  rattle 
of  corroborative  detail.  One  does  not  try  to  read 
a  meaning  into  the  voice  of  artillery  unless  one 
happens  to  be  a  big  gun  oneself,  so  I  will  merely 
try  to  record  some  impression  of  the  noise. 

Our  host  would  say  something  like  this: 

“An  economic  conference !  That’s  the  next  thing. 
We’ve  got  to  come  to  it.  If  the  question  of  inter¬ 
national  exchange  isn’t  soon  straightened  out  the 
industrial  system  of  this  country’s  going  to  go  smash. 
I  suppose  you  saw  that  speech  of  Sonnenschein’s  to 
the  Confederate  Bankers’  Club  the  other  day?” 

“No,”  Armitage  would  reply,  in  the  surprised 
tone  of  one  who  never  missed  anything  that  Son- 
nenschein  said.  (Sonnenschein,  by  the  way,  is  the 
man  who  bought  up  most  of  Siberia  the  other  day 
while  he  was  passing  through.) 

“Well,  Sonnenschein  says  that  at  least  five 
European  countries  will  repudiate  their  currencies 
within  three  months  if  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are 
not  revised.  Poland,  Rumania,  Bessarabia,  and — 
I’ve  forgotten  the  other  two.” 

“Latmia  and  Ansonia,”  put  in  Armitage. 

“Yes,  that’s  it.  .  .  .  Well,  suppose  they  are 
driven  to  that - ”  Then,  turning  to  me. 

“Of  course  you  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  if  that  happens?” 

I  didn’t.  I  never  shall.  At  the  moment  I  was 
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preoccupied  with  amazement  at  Armitage’s  appar¬ 
ently  easy  knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of 
unheard-of  European  states.  But  if  I  had  known 
the  meaning  of  repudiating  currency  I  should  have 
been  even  more  amazed  at  the  calm  way  in  which 
this  was  spoken  of.  I  have  since  found  out  what  it 
means.  For  the  sake  of  the  multitudes  who  even 
now  sit  in  an  ignorance  as  dark  as  mine  once  was, 
I  will  explain.  I  give  you  a  note  for  five  dollars. 
A  few  weeks  later  you  discover  that  I  have  given  a 
number  of  other  people  notes  for  different  amounts. 
Becoming  restless,  you  come  to  me  to  collect. 
“Sorry,  old  man,”  I  say;  “I’m  in  a  bad  hole.  Call 
it  two-fifty  and  come  to  me  in  a  month  for  it.”  You 
return  after  a  month  to  discover  that  in  six  months’ 
time  my  note  may  be  good  for  fifty  cents.  Mean¬ 
while  I  have  been  assailed  by  other  persons  bearing 
notes.  At  the  end  of  five  months  and  twenty-nine 
days  I  weary  of  this  turbulent  financial  life.  The 
solution  is  simple.  Not  suicide — something  much 
simpler.  I  merely  announce  that  I  have  decided  to 
change  my  terminology:  wherever  I  have  written 
five  dollars,  intending  to  pay,  I  now  mean  one  cent, 
and  so  on  in  proportion.  Just  like  that !  That,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  what  is  called 
repudiating  the  currency.  Apparently  you  can  do 
this  sort  of  thing  if  you  are  a  small  nation.  It 
makes  one  envy  the  small  nations  sometimes ! 
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At  the  time,  however,  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
repudiation  of  the  currency.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
looked  as  I  felt- — both  stupid  and  frightened,  for 
Armitage  pounced  on  me  at  once.  I  realized  with 
horror  that  he  was  going  to  enlighten  me;  yes,  with 
missionary  patience  and  determination  he  was  going 
to  “Explain  It  All.” 

“Have  you  any  idea,”  he  began,  “of  the  present 
bonded  indebtedness  of  this  country?” 

I  hadn’t.  And  what  the  devil  did  “bonded” 
mean,  anyhow? 

“Not  the  slightest,”  I  replied. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  twenty-five  billion  [or  did  he  say  trillion?] 
dollars.” 

You  could  see  Armitage  owing  it  all  himself. 

“Just  over  twenty-four  and  a  half,  to  be  exact,” 
said  our  host. 

“I  know;  but  call  it  twenty-five  billion  .  . 

Just  think  for  a  moment  of  that !  Think  of  little 
Armitage,  who  hasn’t  a  cent  to  bless  himself  with, 
waving  aside  half  a  billion  dollars  as  a  bagatelle! 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  it  that 
I  did  not  listen  to  his  explanation.  All  I  know  is 
that  a  billion  dollars  was  the  smallest  sum  Armitage 
would  condescend  to  talk  in.  And  in  this  style  the 
conversation  moved  on  to  the  French  Foreign  Debt, 
the  German  Reparations,  England’s  Debt  to  the 
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United  States.  .  .  .  They  must  have  been  up  into 
the  postillions  by  this  time,  and  I  had  fallen  into 
that  stupor  which  much  talk  of  figures  induces  in 
me,  when  1  was  aroused  by  Armitage  saying: 

“Of  course  the  only  way  out  is  a  cancellation  of 
debt  all  round.” 

To  me  there  was  something  unnatural  in  the 
quiet  assent  given  to  this  monstrous  proposal.  It 
was  as  though  a  woman  should  greet  her  husband 
in  the  evening  with,  “I  could  not  get  anyone  to 
clean  the  cellar,  so  I’ve  ordered  an  earthquake  for 
to-morrow  morning,”  and  he  should  reply,  “I  think 
you  did  quite  right,  my  dear.” 

And  then  my  irreverent  mind  conceived  a  quaint 
fancy.  We  have  all  heard  of  books  on  National 
Sports;  Fox  Hunting,  Tossing  the  Caber,  Bull 
Fighting,  Spinning  the  Trencher,  and  so  on.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  was  room  for  another  volume 
in  this  series.  It  would  treat  of  such  games  as 
Realizing  the  Destiny  and  Calling  the  Conference, 
and  it  would  certainly  contain  chapters  on  Repudi¬ 
ating  the  Currency  and  Cancelling  the  Debt. 

When  I  returned  to  the  conversation  it  had 
shifted  to  another  topic.  I  learned  that  an  entity 
called  Japan  had  to  expand  and  that  another  entity 
called  the  United  States  had  to  go  through  a  strange 
performance  referred  to  as  “controlling  the  Pacific.” 
Incidentally  I  was  adding  to  my  collection  of  na- 
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tional  sports,  but  as  I  heard  that  “Germany”  wanted 
to  do  this  and  “France”  was  angry  about  that,  I 
began  to  perceive  the  mental  predicament  of  these 
talkers.  Just  as  it  seemed  petty  to  them  to  take 
account  of  any  sum  smaller  than  a  billion  dollars, 
so,  to  their  fevered  judgment,  it  was  the  mark  of  a 
puny  mind  to  consider  the  fortunes  of  anything 
smaller  than  an  entire  nation.  A  billion  dollars, 
forty  million  souls,  a  million  square  miles — these 
were  their  units  of  discourse.  They  were  gods,  and 
whole  peoples  their  puppets — but  I  can  assure  you 
that  for  a  mere  mortal  it  was  a  most  exhausting 
evening. 

But  it  was  not  utterly  wasted.  I  learned  at  least 
one  thing  from  my  experience.  You  know  how 
every  year  every  college  president  tells  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  that  they  are  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  life,  that  what  the  world  needs  is  men 
who  will  be  leaders,  men  of  broad  vision,  and  that 
the  need  was  never  so  great  as  now.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  a  man  of  broad  vision  was  really 
like,  half  fearing  to  meet  one  in  the  flesh  because  of 
a  presentiment  that  I  should  not  take  to  him.  Now 
I  know.  Armitage  is  a  man  of  broad  vision,  that’s 
what  he  is.  All  such  men  should  be  shot  at  dawn. 
But,  of  course,  the  desire  to  shoot  Armitage  at  dawn 
or  at  any  other  time  is  otiose  and  ineffectual.  I 
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must  try  to  counteract  his  influence  in  less  drastic 
and  less  conspicuous  ways. 

When  I  got  home  that  night  I  made  several  reso¬ 
lutions.  First,  to  stop  at  the  drug  store  the  next 
day  and  pay  a  long-standing  account  (perhaps  I 
should  say  my  bonded  indebtedness)  of  thirty-nine 
cents.  Second,  to  tender  a  nickel  in  payment  for 
four  penny  stamps  at  the  post  office  and  to  count 
the  change.  Third,  to  take  out  citizenship  papers 
in  the  state  of  Monaco  (I  think  that  is  the  one  I 
mean),  which  has  no  foreign  policy,  no  national 
debt,  and  a  total  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirteen.  Fourth,  pending  this  consummation, 
to  adopt  the  philosophical  theory  known  as  solip¬ 
sism.  According  to  this  doctrine  I  am  the  only 
existing  reality;  everything  else  exists  only  as  my 
idea.  After  all,  one  must  do  something  to  restore 
the  normal  scale  of  life,  and  solipsism  has  the 
advantage  of  disposing  quite  neatly  of  Armitage. 
In  that  universe  which  is  my  mind  I  shall  assign 
him  a  humble  place:  he  will  be  one  of  my  literary 
fictions. 
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HERE  was  a  time  when  I  never  even  glanced 


X  at  the  financial  sections  of  the  newspapers — 
those  pages  given  over  to  market  reports,  stock 
quotations,  and  the  rest.  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  seeking  interest  and  entertainment  in  a 
table  of  logarithms.  It  was  all  so  baffling  and  re¬ 
mote  for  one  who  did  not  know  exactly  what  a  stock 
or  a  share  was,  who  still  less  had  ever  owned  one. 
I  left  these  abstruse  matters  to  those  who  were 
interested  in  them — to  the  people  who  would  get 
really  excited  if  they  saw  a  notice,  “Gold  Deben¬ 
tures  at  par,”  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  to  the 
men  who  bought  up  the  entire  cotton  crop  for  1933 
and  then  sold  it  in  a  moment  of  pique  at  the  first 
touch  of  frost.  But  that  is  all  changed  now.  To¬ 
day  I  am  exquisitely  diverted,  nay,  sometimes  even 
transported,  by  the  market  reports.  The  way  it 
happened  was  this: 

One  evening  my  brother-in-law,  a  knowing 
enough  fellow,  looked  up  from  his  paper  and  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

By  Jove!  wheat’s  gone  to  two  and  a  quarter!” 

“Good  Lord!”  I  said.  “Shredded?”  ...  I 
realized  then  that  I  had  given  myself  away.  I 
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abandoned  my  pretension  to  knowledge  and  said, 
humbly,  “Tell  me — why  has  it  gone  to  two  and  a 
quarter?” 

“Well,  they  say  here  that  it’s  because  of  the  way 
the  elections  are  going  in  Japan.” 

I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  no  good  asking  any 
more  questions — outwardly,  at  least.  But,  in¬ 
wardly,  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  on  earth 
the  elections  in  Japan  could  have  to  do  with  the 
price  of  wheat.  As  an  election  approaches  do  the 
Japanese  voters  suddenly  become  seized  with  a 
passion  for  wheat?  Is  this  a  sort  of  inevitable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  violent  political  emotion  in  the 
Orient?  Or  is  it  that  American  farmers  become 
so  absorbed  in  watching  the  progress  of  Japanese 
elections  that  they  forget  to  spray  the  wheat  against 
the  boll  weevil?  Or  what? 

I  got  no  answer  to  these  questions  then;  but  my 
interest  was  roused.  I  began  to  study  the  financial 
section  from  time  to  time.  My  perplexity  increased. 
It  was  amazing.  I  would  come  across  a  statement 
like  this:  “Home  Rails  showed  violent  fluctuations 
during  the  early  hours,  but  under  the  influence  of 
reassuring  reports  from  Paris  later  became  much 
steadier.”  Now  that  didn’t  mean  anything;  and 
even  if  it  meant  what  it  semed  to  mean  it  wasn’t 
true.  If  it  had  been  I  should  have  noticed  it.  But 
I  had  come  in  on  a  New  England  local  that  very 
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morning  and  my  train  was  half  an  hour  late  and 
there  was  no  room  in  the  smoker.  In  fact,  every¬ 
thing  was  going  on  just  as  usual.  There  was  not 
the  faintest  sign  of  a  fluctuation.  Besides,  even 
supposing  that  one  could  imagine  what  the  news 
from  Paris  might  have  been,  how  could  it  have  acted 
as  a  sort  of  sedative  on  Home  Rails?  No.  There 
simply  wasn’t  any  connection  between  the  two 
events.  I  was  sure  that  there  must  be  more  in  this 
than  met  the  eye.  I  read  on  a  little  farther.  “The 
market  showed  a  distinctly  bullish  tendency.”  Now, 
I  ask  any  man,  what  is  one  to  make  out  of  that? 
I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  bulls,  but  I 
imagine  that  a  bullish  tendency  must  be  rather  a 
formidable  thing.  One  associates  it  with  steaming 
nostrils,  a  flamboyant  tail,  and  thunderous  hoofs. 
But  one  can’t  conceive  of  a  market — an  abstract, 
elusive  thing  like  a  market — behaving  in  that  way. 
I  tried  again.  “The  unaccountable  depression  in 
steel  was  again  a  feature  of  the  day’s  transactions.” 
Depression — that  is  such  an  extraordinary  word  to 
use  about  steel.  But,  then,  it  was  not  any  more 
extraordinary  than  to  talk  of  a  Home  Rail  fluctuat¬ 
ing.  These  people,  I  began  to  perceive,  spoke  a 
language  of  their  own. 

And  then,  suddenly,  the  truth  broke  on  me.  This 
was  not  fact  at  all.  It  was  fiction ;  nay,  more,  fairy 
tale.  Home  Rails  and  Copper  and  Steel  and 
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Bethlehem  Preferred — these  are  not  real  beings,  but 
figures  of  legend  and  story,  creatures  of  fantasy 
whose  endless  adventures  nourish  day  by  day  the 
imagination  of  the  tired  business  man.  And  at  once 
I  saw  the  explanation  of  the  reassuring  news  from 
Paris  and  of  the  strange  effect  of  the  Japanese  elec¬ 
tions.  You  had  only  to  throw  yourself  into  the 
mood  of  the  reader  of  fairy  tale  and  all  these  things 
became  plain.  Aladdin  rubs  the  lamp  and  the  genie 
appears.  Lord  Dunsany’s  centaurs  shout  to  one 
another  across  the  open  meadows — in  Greek.  Are 
these  things  absurd?  Not  if  you  have  accepted  the 
wild  logic  of  that  world.  Then  it  all  appears 
natural  and  inevitable.  Reassuring  news  comes 
from  Paris  and,  hey,  presto!  Home  Rails  cease  to 
fluctuate.  Why,  of  course !  So  with  the  depression 
in  steel.  My  mistake  lay  in  supposing  that  real 
steel,  the  stuff  they  make  battle-ships  out  of,  was 
what  was  meant.  Now  I  know  that  Steel  is  a  giant, 
the  fascinating  story  of  whose  changing  moods  I 
can  follow  week  by  week.  And  American  Tel.  and 
Tel.?  Why,  it  is  like  Little  Claus  and  Big  Claus, 
Jack  and  Jill,  Mutt  and  Jeff. 

And  so  when  I  hear  lamentations  about  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  tired  business  man  I  do  not  let 
them  vex  my  soul.  I  know  better.  I  know  that 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  turns  first  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  section  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  the  child 
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seizes  upon  a  new  fairy  tale,  and  that  while  he 
seems  absorbed  in  the  sordid  traffic  of  buying  and 
selling  he  is  feasting  his  imagination  on  the  latest 
adventures  of  old  Home  Rails  and  the  rest.  And 
I  have  become  so  enthusiastic  about  these  tales  that 
I  have  even  tried  to  write  one  myself.  Here  it  is. 

“Butter  opened  firm,  but  following  the  news  of 
the  continued  heat  wave  in  Kansas  lost  its  stability 
and  by  afternoon  there  was  considerable  liquidation. 
American  Canned  Meat  showed  a  distinctly  bullish 
tendency.  The  market  slumped  badly  when  the 
news  of  Lenin  having  broken  his  eye-glasses  first 
became  known.  Heavy  buying  by  Western  interests 
did  little  to  restore  the  needed  tone;  but  later,  on 
the  report  that  the  glasses  had  been  mended,  con¬ 
siderable  optimism  pervaded  the  market.  Home 
Rails  especially  recovered  some  of  their  pristine 
elan,  and  Zinc  displayed  an  irresistible  espieglerie. 
Western  Eggs  opened  very  strong.  There  were  few 
purchasers.  Copper  was  sullen  and  bearish  and  did 
not  rise  all  day.  Mexican  Oil,  with  shortage  of 
sales,  fell  off  a  couple  of  points  in  a  nasty  gale,  lost 
its  earlier  buoyancy  and  went  ashore,  but  was  later 
floated  off  with  the  Argentine  loan.  In  spite  of  the 
rise  in  temperature,  brewery  issues  are  no  longer 
absorbed.” 


ss 


SAMPLES 


HIS  should  more  properly  have  been  called 


1  “A  Vision  of  the  Future,”  for  it  is  concerned 
with  a  dream,  a  bad  dream,  which  comes  to  me  now 
and  then.  In  it  I  foresee  a  time  when  “efficiency 
methods”  shall  have  achieved  control  of  the  work 
of  writing  articles  and  essays  for  the  magazines. 
Editors  will  no  longer  edit  magazines;  they  will 
“assemble”  them  out  of  standardized  parts.  Here 
are  specimens  of  some  of  those  parts  as  I  seemed  to 
see  them  in  my  dream. 

Intimate  Travel  Article: 


WE  DISCOVER  RUSTI 


It  was  the  Artist  who  had  first  discovered  it.  He 
had  spent  a  blissful  week  there  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  lounging  on  the  plaza  of  the  town’s  tiny 
seraglio,  watching  the  sun  set  behind  the  hills,  or 
sketching  the  local  beauties — belladonnas ,  as  the 
patois  has  it — in  their  picturesque,  many-colored 
pimientos.  And  now,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  he 
was  going  back  there,  having  persuaded  us — the 
Osteopath  and  myself— to  bear  him  company. 

Dawn  was  just  breaking  as  we  left  the  crawling 
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mountain  train  at  Rusti.  We  had  traveled  all  night, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  constant  ministrations  of  the 
Osteopath,  we  were  a  weary  trio  as  we  emerged 
upon  the  deserted  platform.  But  a  glance  at  the 
scenery  put  all  thoughts  of  fatigue  from  our  minds. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  natural  amphi¬ 
theater,  surrounded  by  mountains  which  soared  up¬ 
ward,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  yes,  a  hundred 
thousand  feet  into  the  unmitigated  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean  sky.  Monte  Fiasco,  a  huge  bulk, 
loomed  right  ahead  of  us ;  Chiaroscuro,  a  vast  mass, 
growled  hard  a-starboard.  The  light  increased 
rapidly.  These  highest  peaks  just  caught  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  but  in  the  valleys  all  was  still 
dark;  for  so  it  is  in  these  regions  where  daylight- 
saving  is  unknown. 

The  Artist  caught  his  breath.  The  Osteopath 
held  his.  I  bated  mine. 

In  a  moment  we  were  ourselves  again,  and,  fas¬ 
tening  our  knapsacks  to  the  Artist’s  back,  we  set  out 
along  the  road  which  follows  the  winding  course 
of  the  little  Adagio. 

As  we  walked,  the  sound  of  the  bullocks  being 
milked  came  up  to  us  from  the  pastures  below,  and 
the  keen  morning  wind  brought  the  fragrance  of  the 
macaroni-groves  to  our  nostrils.  All  this  stimulated 
our  appetities  and  quickened  our  footsteps. 

The  little  seraglio  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
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Madame  Montessori.  She  had  not  forgotten  the 
Artist,  and  she  gave  us  a  breakfast  such  as  only  those 
mountain  folk  can  provide — black  coffee,  bread 
blacker  than  the  coffee,  and  generous  plates  of  asa- 
fetida  jam  made  from  the  berries  which  grow  so 
luxuriantly  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  Fiasco. 
Refreshed  in  mind  and  body,  we  lay  on  the  plaza, 
gazing  out  over  the  tiled  roofs  and  straw  hats  of 
the  old  town.  Warm  gusts  of  asafetida  (the  nux 
vomica  of  the  ancients)  came  to  us  on  every  breeze. 
The  bullocks  lowed,  the  larks  sang,  the  men  swore, 
and  the  Adagio  tinkled  among  the  reeds.  All  the 
drowsy  murmur  of  an  Etruscan  morning  came  up 
to  us.  We  could  hear,  far  off,  the  noise  of  a  Ford 
toiling  up  the  slopes  of  Monte  Pistachio.  Around 
us  stretched  the  amphitheater  of  mountains,  rising 
five,  ten,  etc.  See  above.  So,  we  imagined,  it  must 
always  have  been — except  for  the  Ford.  For  in  the 
days  of  Nero  this  had  been  a  walled  town,  with  a 
water-supply  of  its  own,  and  a  monthly  persecution 
of  the  one  Christian  the  town  could  boast  of.  .  .  . 

The  Diplomatic  Article: 

THE  DAY  AFTER  TO-MORROW  IN  EUROPE 

When  Bismarck  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Kirsch 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1873,  he  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  the  fate  that  fifty  years  hence  awaited  his 
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most  cherished  hopes.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  political  structure  he  had  raised  was  destined  to 
last  indefinitely.  The  Treaty  of  Vinolia  had  just 
been  concluded;  the  Austrian  demarche  was  already 
a  fait  accojnpli ;  the  impasse  in  the  Balkans  had 
yielded  to  treatment,  and  the  pourparlers  with  the 
King  of  Siluria  showed  that  the  threatened  risorgi- 
mento  in  that  quarter  was  a  mere  je  ne  sais  quoi.  At 
home,  affairs  were  even  more  satisfactory.  The 
Bavarian  Diet  had  dissolved  in  tears;  judicious  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Right  and  Left  had  led  to  their  coal¬ 
escence  with  the  North  and  South;  the  Liberals  of 
the  Circumference  were  about  to  combine  with  the 
Conservative  Centrists  on  a  policy  of  aggressive  in¬ 
activity  toward  the  Peripheral  Radicals.  Bismarck’s 
policy  had  been  everywhere  successful.  Well  might 
the  grim  old  Chancellor  exclaim  in  the  presence  of 
his  creation,  “Verweile  dock!  Du  bist  so  schonJ ” 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  To-day  his  handiwork  is 
not  even  a  memory;  it  is  a  suppressed  complex. 
And  the  question  uppermost  in  all  minds  is :  What 
of  the  morrow?  And  the  day  after? 

The  most  striking  reply  yet  offered  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  came  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  discern¬ 
ing  men  in  Europe.  For  many  years  attache  to  the 
Peruvian  embassy  in  Spitzbergen,  and  later  private 
secretary  to  Nastikoff,  the  then  Minister  of  War, 
he  is  au  courant  with  the  secrets  of  half  the  Chan¬ 
da 
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celleries  of  Europe.  He  said  to  me  last  May,  when 
I  met  him  in  Paris:  “There  is  only  one  European 
problem.  It  is  this:  Who  is  to  have  control  of  the 
vast  chewing-gum  deposits  of  Upper  Siluria?  Mark 
my  words,  whoever  gets  them  will  stick  to  them.” 

In  a  moment  the  whole  tortuous  course  of  the 
negotiations  at  Paris  became  clear  to  me.  .  .  . 

The  Natural  History  Article: 

A  MORNING  WITH  THE  BIRDS 

The  Connecticut  peach  crop  had  just  been  de¬ 
stroyed  for  the  fifth  time  that  spring  when  I  was 
awakened  one  morning  by  a  faint  zeep,  zeep ,  zeep, 
outside  my  window.  Hastily  slipping  on  my  opera- 
glasses  over  my  pyjamas,  I  crept  to  the  window.  It 
was  as  I  had  guessed.  There  on  the  uppermost 
bough  of  the  apple-tree  perched  the  Flat-footed  Up¬ 
start,  sure  harbinger  of  spring.  Soon,  I  knew,  would 
follow  in  his  train  the  flocks  of  chipmunks  and  the 
tiny  periwinkles,  those  tireless  travelers,  flying  ten 
thousand  miles  to  their  breeding-ground  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Circle,  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  bergs. 
I  gazed  long  at  the  delicate  articulation  of  the  bill, 
and  watched,  fascinated,  the  new-comer’s  curious 
habit  of  starting  up  before  starting  down,  which 
gives  to  the  bird  its  name. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  so  many  observers 
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have  been  misled  about  this  bird’s  song — if  song  it 
may  be  called.  Audubon  described  it  as  “a  faint 
chip ,  chip ,  chap”  Thoreau  compared  it  to  the 
sound  of  the  Jew’s  harp.  John  Burroughs  renders 
it  “pip,  pip ,  pee-op  ,”  “the  last  note,”  he  says,  “rising 
with  a  falling  inflection.”  It  is  not  like  any  of 
these,  being  exactly  as  I  have  rendered  it  above. 

Breakfast  over,  I  sallied  forth  to  find  the  nest. 
My  way  lay  through  the  old  pasturage,  and  already 
the  Purple  Bloodwort  was  sending  forth  its  slender 
fronds.  Whittier’s  lines  came  to  my  mind : 

The  Purple  Bloodwort  in  the  dell, 

How  fair  to  see,  how  sweet  to  smell. 

The  wild  bees  were  busy  in  the  Skunk  Cabbage,  and 
in  a  sheltered  corner  I  actually  came  across  a  pair 
of  discarded  Ladies’  Slippers  which  had  survived 
the  winter. 

It  was  a  full  hour — an  hour  which  I  spent,  rapt, 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  Dusky  Pittsburg  Warbler 
( Dendroica  incinerata ),  now  in  the  migrating  sea¬ 
son  a  thin  cheep ,  cheep ,  cheep,  but  rising  in  the 
molting  season  to  a  harsh  scream — it  was,  as  I  said 
some  time  ago,  a  full  hour  before  I  came  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  the  nest  I  sought.  It  was  built  on 
the  ground,  of  grass  and  twigs  cunningly  fastened 
together  with  string  and  wire  and  lined  with  broken 
glass.  The  bird  has  the  extraordinary  habit  of 
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seizing  a  piece  of  glass  in  its  beak,  flying  to  a  great 
height,  dropping  it,  and  then  collecting  the  frag¬ 
ments,  with  which  it  lines  its  nest.  The  first  act 
of  the  young  birds  on  emerging  from  the  shell  is  to 
devour  these  gritty  particles;  but  whether  they  do 
so  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  a  child  remove 
crumbs  from  its  bed  or  because  they  enjoy  the  diet 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  bird  lore. 

Carefully  withdrawing  my  foot  from  out  of  the 
nest,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  my  presence,  I  turned 
homeward  well  satisfied  with  those  intangible  re¬ 
wards  which  come  to  the  patient  student  of  our 
multitudinous  bird-life.  .  .  . 

The  Reconstruction  Article: 

TOBACCO  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  the  wave  of  thrift 
which  swept  over  the  country  during  the  last  two 
years  is  ceasing  to  sweep.  The  Garbage  Returns 
for  July  show  a  20-per-cent,  increase  in  the  amount 
of  fats.  According  to  the  Fall  Fashion  Plates,  the 
waste  line  is  everywhere  rising.  The  Potato  Peeling 
Curve  is  also  mounting.  There  is  food  here — not 
alone  for  thought. 

This  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  continue,  the  United  States  will  speedily  lose  its 
place  as  a  great  industrial  power.  It  behoves  us 
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to  see  in  what  direction  economy  must  be  practised. 
Let  us  take  simply  one  item  and  worry  it  to  death. 

It  is  well  known  that  smokers  waste  one-eighth 
of  every  cigarette  and  one-tenth  of  every  cigar  when 
they  throw  away  the  stubs  or  butts.  Consider  what 
this  waste  amounts  to  annually  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Bureau  of  Brute  Facts  in  Washington  has 
recently  estimated  that  50,000, 000,000  cigarettes 
and  5,000,000,000  cigars  are  smoked  annually  in 
the  country.  By  a  simple  computation  we  arrive 
at  the  amazing  result  that  7,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  are  wasted  every  year.  This  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  building  five  times  the  height  of  the 
Woolworth  Tower.  The  stubs,  if  you  could  arrange 
to  lay  them  bitter  end  to  end,  would  reach  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  If  this  quantity 
of  tobacco  were  rolled  into  one  giant  cigarette,  it 
would  take  a  hard  smoker,  smoking  continuously, 
H3  years,  7  months,  and  6  days  to  consume  it. 

Now  let  us  make  a  very  simple  proposal.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  should 
make  cigars  three-tenths  of  an  inch  and  cigarettes 
one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  shorter  and  see  what  an 
economy  would  be  effected.  The  stubs,  instead  of 
being  wasted,  as  now,  would  be  smoked  to  the  bitter 
end.  Thus  220,000  men  who  are  now  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  would  be  set  free  to 
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more  useful  work,  provided  they  could  find  it; 
25,000  acres  of  land  now  under  tobacco  would  be 
available  for  the  culture  of  string-beans.  Even 
more  striking  wrould  be  the  bearing  of  this  proposal 
upon  the  match  industry.  Assuming  that  the  aver¬ 
age  smoker  consumes  five  average  matches  in  trying 
to  light  one  average  match,  and  hence  ten  in  lighting 
a  cigarette  and  twenty  in  lighting  a  cigar,  one  can 
seen  at  once  that  the  number  of  matches  saved  if 
laid  end  to  end  .  .  . 


PROGRESS 


THE  philosopher  was  perplexed.  In  tidying  up 
an  accumulation  of  correspondence  he  had 
discovered  that  in  one  week  he  had  been  asked  to 
support  the  following  movements:  the  “City  Smoke¬ 
less”  Association,  an  Anti-Tuberculosis  Campaign, 
a  Prison  Reform  Association,  a  League  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  International  War.  All  of  them  appealed 
to  him  as  one  progressive  to  another,  and  all  of 
them,  of  course,  were  asking  for  his  money.  But 
this  last  was  not  the  cause  of  his  perplexity.  It  was 
a  more  abstract  speculation  that  brought  the  puckers 
to  his  brow.  He  read  again  the  reports  of  two  of 
the  associations,  then  made  as  if  to  sweep  all  four 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  reconsidered  that,  and 
ended  by  putting  them  into  a  pigeon-hole  of  his 
desk. 

“This  habit  of  reflection  is  the  devil,”  he  thought 
to  himself.  “I  need  a  corrective.” 

But  he  was  wrong.  What  he  really  needed  was 
an  explosion. 

That  evening  he  sought  out  a  practical  man  and 
over  a  quiet  dinner  unburdened  his  mind.  He  told 
of  the  four  appeals  that  had  come  to  him,  and  then 
went  on : 
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“I  know  you  will  wonder  why  I  should  have  any 
hesitation  in  joining  all  four.  Of  course,  from  one 
point  of  view,  I  shouldn’t.  Less  dirt,  less  sickness, 
fewer  senseless  outrages  upon  human  nature  in  the 
name  of  discipline,  less  war — every  one  must  want 
to  contribute  to  those  ends.  Yet,  as  soon  as  I  ex¬ 
amine  the  principle  behind  these  enterprises  I  find 
myself  facing  an  absurdity.  Take  this  business  of 
war,  for  example.  First  of  all  we  establish,  or 
passively  watch  the  growth  of,  nations  all  of  whom 
propose  to  themselves  material  power  as  an  end,  all 
of  them  dedicated  to  the  noble  task  of  exploiting 
the  richest  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Then  a 
group  of  people  comes  along  and  asks  me,  in  the 
name  of  progress,  to  support  a  scheme  for  keeping 
these  untamed  national  ambitions  from  ending  in 
that  which  was  inevitable  from  the  start — war.  As 
though  one  should  first  collect  a  number  of  thieves 
and  then  devote  one’s  talents  to  inventing  a  device 
for  preventing  them  from  quarreling  over  the  swag. 
So  with  these  other  movements.  We  build  great 
cities,  we  pray  for  more  industries  and  larger  fac¬ 
tories  and  increased  population;  then,  having  poi¬ 
soned  the  atmosphere,  we  strike  a  blow  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  demanding  the  elimination  of  smoke.  We 
first  create  breeding-grounds  for  tuberculosis  and 
then  form  armies  to  fight  the  disease.  We  consent 
to  a  system  of  society  and  a  system  of  education 
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which  generate  criminals  and  then  we  rack  our 
brains  to  discover  ways  of  reforming  the  criminal. 
And  all  the  time  we  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  we  are  making  progress !” 

The  philosopher  gave  an  exclamation  of  disgust, 
and  the  practical  man  intervened. 

“I  don’t  quite  see  what  you’ re ‘getting  at.  Don’t 
you  believe  in  progress?  Don’t  you  believe  we’re 
getting  on?  Industrialism  and  internationalism 
and  the  suppression  of  disease — are  not  all  these  to 
the  good?” 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “ are  we  getting  on?  Why 
call  all  this  progress?  To  me  it  looks  more  like  the 
method  of  a  drunken  man.  First  he  staggers  to  one 
side  and  then  gives  a  compensating  stagger  to  the 
other.  On  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  perhaps 
he  manages  to  keep  to  the  middle  of  *the  road — 
doesn’t  Emerson  say  that  the  voyage  of  the  best 
ship  is  a  series  of  tacks? — but  does  he  know  where 
he  is  going?  does  he  want  to  go  anywhere?  Or, 
put  it  another  way:  What  we  call  civilization  seems 
to  me  like  a  structure  whose  equilibrium  is  daily 
becoming  more  perilous.  We  build  out  on  one  side; 
then  we  find  that  makes  the  thing  top-heavy,  so  we 
build  a  projection  on  the  other  side  to  restore  the 
balance.  We  are  past-masters  in  the  art  of  checks 
and  balances.  But,  while  I  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
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the  work,  I  keep  asking  myself  if  we  know  what  the 
building  is  for.” 

“Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks,”  said  the  prac¬ 
tical  man,  using  the  phrase  which  quaintly  suggests 
that  brass  tacks  are  the  bed-rock  of  every  durable 
argument.  “What  do  you  want  us  to  do?  Are  we 
to  go  back  to  some  primitive  clamlike  way  of  life, 
where  there  are  no  cities  and  no  machines  and  no 
national  boundaries?” 

“Damned  if  I  know,”  said  the  philosopher,  irri¬ 
tably.  “But  I  can  tell  you  where  I  want  to  go  this 
present  minute — to  a  theater.” 

They  went  to  a  vaudeville  performance — an  in¬ 
different  entertainment,  except  for  one  turn.  In 
this  an  acrobat  illustrated  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
many  ways,  and  ended  by  balancing  himself  upon 
his  head  upon  the  bar  of  a  trapeze  and  swinging 
back  and  forth  in  that  position  the  length  of  the 
stage.  As  he  swung,  his  legs  and  arms  swayed  beau¬ 
tifully,  like  long,  pliant  roots  in  a  stream. 

When  the  philosopher  returned  to  his  room  he 
went  to  his  desk  and  tore  up  the  four  appeals  with 
great  deliberateness. 

“I  will  not  join  the  party  of  progress,”  he  said, 
firmly.  “To-night  I  have  seen  the  consummation  of 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances.  I  have  seen  the 
complete  progressive,  and  he  was  standing  on  his 
head !” 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Proud  Man. 

His  pride  was  fearful.  The  elements  of  the 
goose  and  of  the  peacock,  of  the  lord  mayor  and  of 
the  Prussian  officer,  were  blended  in  his  composi¬ 
tion.  His  mind  was  stiff  with  pride  as  a  stream  with 
ice.  He  had  no  friends  and  no  acquaintances;  he 
looked  upon  human  beings  as  animalcule — to  be 
studied  sometimes  from  a  distance;  sometimes,  when 
they  caused  irritation,  to  be  squashed.  Once  he  had 
tried  to  write  a  book  on  Social  Psychology,  but  it 
had  emerged  with  the  title  The  Wonders  of  Insect 
Life.  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  man. 

Encased  in  the  mail  of  his  immense  disdain,  he 
lived  a  life  of  solitude.  Too  proud  to  talk,  almost 
too  proud  to  eat,  and  quite  too  proud  to  laugh,  he 
was  probably  the  Most  Superior  Person  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

In  one  sense  the  sources  of  his  pride  were  obscure. 
He  was  not  proud  of  his  ancestry,  nor  of  his  wealth, 
nor  even  of  his  achievements.  He  was  simply  proud 
of  himself — he  was  perpetually  complacent  in  the 
mere  fact  of  his  own  existence.  He  was  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  to  himself.  He  radiated  continually  the 
satisfaction  born  of  the  knowledge  that  such  a  being 
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as  himself  existed,  and  warmed  himself  in  the  glow 
— if  indeed  there  be  anything  but  a  hypothetical 
warmth  in  the  arctic  reflections  of  an  iceberg.  At 
any  rate,  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  Only  Member 
of  a  Class  of  One,  and  that  was  enough. 

At  last  things  reached  such  a  pass  that  his  neigh¬ 
bors  could  stand  it  no  longer.  They  decided  that 
Something  Must  be  Done  about  It.  So  they  went 
to  an  Eminent  Divine.  “Reverend  sir,”  said  they, 
“our  neighbor  is  quite  insufferable.  He  is  both 
absurd  and  offensive  and  he  is  causing  us  to  be  a 
Byword  and  a  Laughing-stock.  He  is  even  like  to 
a  fact  that  has  become  aware  of  its  place  in  history. 
We  cannot  abide  him.  Do  you  go  to  him,  there¬ 
fore,  and  by  any  means  in  your  power  take  down 
his  puffiness  and  reduce  him  to  the  proportions  be¬ 
coming  to  a  human  being.” 

The  Eminent  Divine  nodded  in  a  knowing  man¬ 
ner,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Leave  it  to  me.”  But  in¬ 
wardly  he  had  not  much  faith  in  his  Magic.  Still, 
he  was  not  going  to  Let  On  to  his  flock.  So  he  called 
upon  the  Man  of  Pride. 

“How  do  you  do?”  he  began. 

“I  do  not  do;  I  am,”  said  the  Man  of  Pride,  with 
shameless  plagiarism.  “Pray  be  seated.” 

This  was  a  bad  opening,  but  the  Eminent  Divine 
plucked  up  courage. 

“I  have  come  about  your  soul,”  he  said. 
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“A  topic  which  has  a  profound  interest  for  me. 
Pray  proceed.” 

“You  misunderstand  me,”  said  the  Eminent 
Divine.  “I  think  it  is  in  a  bad  way.” 

“The  priestly  mind  is  a  branch  of  pathology 
which  has  always  pricked  my  curiosity.  Show  me 
more  of  it  and  I  will  promise  not  to  interrupt.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  God?”  asked  the  Eminent 
Divine,  striving  to  keep  his  temper. 

“Well,  if  you  insist  upon  the  Socratic  method,  I 
will  humor  you.  I  believe  in  myself,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean.” 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  fencing,”  exclaimed 
the  Eminent  Divine.  “You  are  swollen  with  pride, 
as  a  wound  with  corruption.  You  see  for  yourself 
that  you  are  an  offense  to  man;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  your  superior  airs  are  a  blasphemy,  an 
offense  against  God.  For  this  He  will  surely  punish 
you.  If  you  would  preserve  that  soul  of  yours — 
though  for  my  own  part  I  think  it  not  worth  pre¬ 
serving — then  beware  in  time.  Do  not  forget  that 
one  day  the  stoop  will  come  in  your  back  and  the 
light  will  fade  from  your  eyes,  as  it  fades  from  your 
brain,  and  you  will  mumble  gibberish  over  your 
evening  gruel.  Then  there  will  come  a  day  when 
they  shall  nail  you  in  a  stuffy  coffin,  or  a  casket,  if 
your  pride  will  not  bear  the  other  word,  and  they 
will  lower  you  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  your 
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enemies  will  stand  by  and  listen  with  something 
like  satisfaction  to  the  sound  of  the  sods  on  your 
coffin.  You  will  be  left  alone  in  the  dense  earth, 
unless  the  wee  worms  are  fit  companions  for  your 
pride.” 

“You  wax  quite  poetical,  my  friend,  even  though 
you  show  no  knowledge  of  the  refinements  of  mod¬ 
em  undertaking.  I  am  sorry  to  spoil  your  macabre 
little  picture,  but,  unfortunately  for  its  relevance,  I 
have  left  instructions  in  my  will  that  my  body  is  to 
be  cremated,  and  cremation,  you  will  agree,  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  ballad  ideas  about  death. 
And  now,  if  you  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  me, 
do  not  let  me  detain  you  from  the  other  members 
of  your  flock.” 

“A  murrain  upon  his  insolence!”  thought  the 
Eminent  Divine,  as  he  walked  away.  “Though  I 
never  really  believed  he  would  fall  for  that  stuff.” 

The  neighbors  were  chagrined  at  the  failure  of 
the  Eminent  Divine,  but  they  did  not  abandon  hope. 
“Religion,”  they  said,  “has  failed;  we  will  try 
Morality.”  They  consulted  an  Eminent  Moralist. 

“Choose  out  the  sharpest  weapons  in  your 
armory,”  they  told  him,  “and  go  to  that  fellow  and 
prick  him  where  he  is  most  orgulous.” 

The  Moralist  went  off  and  thought  it  over.  Then 
he  consulted  the  Eminent  Divine.  Then  he  thought 
it  over  again.  Finally  he  decided  to  write.  Truly, 
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it  was  grandis  et  verbosa  epistola.  It  began  with 
the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  fate  of  the  builders;  it 
went  on  to  an  exposition  of  the  Greek  idea  of  vf5pt<; 
or  presumption  and  the  penalties  attached  to  it,  with 
quotations  from  Pindar  and  Tlschylus  to  point  the 
moral.  It  elaborated  the  significance  of  the  proverb, 
Ouem  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat.  It  pointed 
out  how  Tragedy  and  Comedy  and  Fable  had  al¬ 
ways  been  drawn  to  the  theme  of  the  proud  man 
and  his  inevitable  discomfiture.  It  ended  by  analyz¬ 
ing  in  some  detail  the  modern  instances  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  the  German  Empire.  The  method, 
you  see,  was  that  of  the  schreckliches  Beispiel.  The 
General  Idea  was  that  The  Moral  Order  of  the 
Universe  had  it  in  for  the  proud. 

The  author  of  this  letter  followed  it  up  in  person 
a  few  days  later. 

“How  are  you?”  he  said,  when  he  entered  the 
Presence.  He  was  determined  to  avoid  the  Eminent 
Divine’s  blunder,  and  he  thought  this  gambit  rather 
neat. 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  I  didn’t  quite  catch  the 
name.” 

This  was  unbearable.  The  visitor  lost  his  temper. 

“What  I  actually  said  was,  ‘How  are  you?’  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t  give  a  damn.” 

“How  very  refreshing!”  was  the  reply.  “I  see 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  most  agreeable  con- 
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versation.  Won’t  you  sit  down?  .  .  .  That’s  bet¬ 
ter.  ...  I  judge  from  your  manner  that  you  are 
another  one  of  the  reformers.  Well,  if  you  insist  on 
reconstructing  me  I  can  give  you  just  ten  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  have  an  appointment  with 
my  barber.” 

“You  got  my  letter,  I  suppose?” 

“Oh,  so  you’re  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  that  long  document.” 

“I  am.  What  did  you  think  of  it?” 

“Well,  in  so  far  as  your  letter  may  be  said  to 
have  engaged  my  mind  at  all,  I  thought  that  you 
had  brought  together  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting 
material.” 

“You  talk  as  though  I  had  been  writing  a  thesis.” 

“After  all,  you  wrote  as  though  you  had  been 
writing  one.” 

“Let  us  abandon  these  personalities,”  said  the 
visitor,  impatiently. 

“By  all  means,”  came  the  bland  response,  “since 
you  are  getting  the  worst  of  them.  Here  is  your 
manuscript.  I  advise  you  to  go  home  and  revise  it 
and  offer  it  for  publication  in  one  of  the  learned 
journals.  Of  course  they  won’t  pay  you  for  it, 
though  I’m  not  saying  there  isn’t  justice  in  that.  As 
for  me,  I  must  not  keep  my  barber  waiting.  They 
say  he  is  a  ‘Red,’  and  I  cannot  afford  to  offend  him. 
Good  morning!”  And  he  bowed  the  Moralist  out. 
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The  neighbors  were  in  despair.  Religion  had 
failed;  Morality  had  failed;  the  Law  could  not  be 
invoked.  Then  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  number, 
an  old  man,  spoke  up,  “Why  not  try  his  mother?” 

“All  right,”  said  the  others.  “Good  idea!  You 
go!” 

So  he  set  out  for  her  house.  She  was  a  very  old 
lady,  but  her  wits  were  still  keen  and  she  was  shrewd 
from  long  observation  of  life,  and  she  could  be  a 
Holy  Terror  when  she  liked. 

“Madam,”  he  asked,  “have  you  any  influence  over 
your  son?” 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “when  he  was  only  that 
high  I  taught  him  his  catechism  and  many’s  the  good 
lambasting  I  gave  him  with  the  slipper.  I  defy  any 
man  to  outgrow  those  two  facts.” 

“Good!”  said  the  old  man.  “Then  we  want  you 
to  use  your  influence  with  him,  for  you  must  know 
that  he  has  become  inflated  with  a  self-conceit  so 
monstrous  that  his  neighbors  can  no  longer  tolerate 
him.  They  sent  to  him  a  man  of  religion,  but  he 
mocked  him;  and  an  Eminent  Moralist,  but  he 
withered  him.” 

“He  would  do  that,”  put  in  the  old  lady. 

“And  now  we  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
so  we  appeal  to  you  as  a  last  resource.” 

“You  should  have  had  wit  enough  to  come  to  me 
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in  the  first  place,”  snapped  the  old  lady.  “Never 
mind;  I’ll  see  what  can  be  done.” 

Now,  as  is  the  way  of  mothers,  she  took  her  son’s 
vices  with  as  little  seriousness  as  she  took  his  virtues. 
So  the  next  day  she  asked  him  to  lunch.  She  gave 
him  oysters  on  the  half-shell,  quails  in  aspic,  a 
creditable  bottle  of  Berncastler  Doctor,  and  a  Coupe 
St.  Jacques.  These  things  he  was  not  too  proud  to 
eat,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  was  almost  flexible. 

As  they  sat  together  after  the  meal,  his  mother 
said: 

“What’s  all  this  I  hear  about  your  being  pestered 
by  citizens’  committees?” 

He  told  her. 

“Canaille !”  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  “I  hope  you 
gave  them  their  marching  orders.” 

Then,  by  way  of  turning  his  mind  from  these 
matters,  she  seduced  him  into  reminiscences  of  his 
childhood.  She  brought  out  some  antique  family 
albums,  and  together  they  looked  at  the  faded  por¬ 
traits  of  wholly  incredible  aunts,  of  uncles  who  had 
drifted  to  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  and  putty¬ 
faced  cousins  who  had  died  young.  The  present 
lapsed  from  their  minds  and  they  lived  in  a  world 
of  outlandish  costumes  and  hideous  furniture  and 
preposterous  beards.  At  last  they  came  upon  a 
picture  of  a  baby,  a  mere  blob  of  a  baby,  sitting  on 
a  cushion.  Its  eyes  were  puckered  up  and  its  mouth 
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open  in  a  yell  whose  echoes  seemed  not  yet  to  have 
died  away. 

“Who,”  asked  the  man  of  pride — “who  is  that 
disastrously  ugly  infant?” 

“That,  my  son,”  said  his  mother,  “is  yourself,  at 
the  age  of  six  months.” 

He  contemplated  the  picture  intently  for  some 
moments.  Then  he  said: 

“Mother,  did  I  ever  really  look  like  that?” 

“You  did,  my  son,  often.” 

He  gazed  at  the  picture  a  little  longer.  Then 
suddenly  he  laughed,  not  just  a  mean,  sniggering 
kind  of  a  laugh,  but  a  laugh  with  body  to  it. 

After  he  had  gone  his  Mother  pressed  the  bell. 

“Jane,”  she  said,  “I  want  you  to  call  up  the  Civic 
Federation,  or  whatever  they  call  themselves,  and 
tell  them  Tve-done  their  job  for  them.” 
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I  HAD  been  spending  an  hour  with  my  dentist,  and 
as  I  walked  along  the  corridor  of  the  office¬ 
building  to  the  elevator  I  happened  to  notice  on  one 
of  the  doors  this  legend: 

GEORGE  BENTHAM 

First  aid  to  authors  and  writers  of  every  description. 
Please  do  not  walk  in.  Be  civilized.  Knock. 

I  stopped  before  the  door  in  momentary  hesita¬ 
tion.  But  no  one  could  long  resist  the  solicitations 
to  curiosity  on  that  door.  I  knocked,  and,  hearing  a 
“Come  in,”  entered. 

Mr.  Bentham  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  beside 
a  large  table  covered  with  books,  magazines,  pipes, 
and  tobacco,  in  pleasant  disarray.  He  rose  to  greet 
me  and  offered  me  a  chair  opposite  his  own.  As 
he  held  a  match  to  my  cigarette  I  noticed  that  he 
was  about  thirty,  with  pleasant  brown  eyes  and  a 
humorous  look  about  the  mouth.  I  thought  I  might 
risk  the  opening  that  I  had  devised  while  standing 
in  the  corridor. 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bentham,”  I  said,  “if  I  seem  to 
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intrude  upon  personal  matters,  but  do  you  happen 
to  be  related  to  the  great  Jeremy?” 

“The  great  Jeremy?” 

“Yes;  you  know — Utilitarianism,  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  greatest  number,  Fragment  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  on.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  now  I  see!  Jeremy  Bentham.  No,  no;  not 
at  all,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  why  do  you  ask?  Are 
you  writing  his  life?” 

“Well,  yes,  you  may  put  it  that  way.  Anyhow,  I 
think  you  can  help  me.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
first  give  me  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  thing  you  under¬ 
take.” 

After  some  discussion  we  decided  that  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  tell  me  some  of  his  recent  cases. 

He  searched  the  pages  of  an  old  notebook. 
“Here’s  rather  an  interesting  one,”  he  said  at  last. 
“This  chap  was  writing  one  of  those  interminable 
autobiographical  novels  of  exhaustive  detail.  It 
was  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words 
long.  Allowing  for  a  pre-natal  chapter,  that  would 
bring  his  hero  up  to  twenty-seven.  He  had  sworn 
to  stop  there,  not  because  there  was  any  special 
reason  for  stopping  there,  but  simply  because  he 
did  not  want  to  make  this  book  a  life-work.  Well, 
he  got  his  man  to  twenty-seven  and  then  found  that 
he  was  still  fifty  thousand  words  short.  Problem: 
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How  to  keep  his  hero  at  twenty-seven  and  yet  find 
an  excuse  for  those  extra  thousands  of  words.” 

“Did  you  solve  it?”  I  asked. 

“I  did,”  was  the  reply.  “I  had  a  happy  intuition. 
I  made  him  have  his  hero  commit  suicide  by  drown¬ 
ing  on  his  twenty-seventh  birthday.  In  the  last 
second  all  his  past  life  flashed  before  him.  That, 
of  course,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  fifty-thousand 
word  resume  of  the  entire  book.  A  good  precedent, 
if  I  do  say  it  myself.  All  such  works  should  end 
with  a  summary  of  that  kind. 

“My  next  case  was  harder  to  deal  with.  One 
day  a  woman  came  in  here,  pulled  a  bundle  of 
papers  out  of  a  black  bag,  and  thrust  them  at  me 
with:  There.  What  do  you  think  of  those?’  I 
looked  them  over  for  about  five  minutes.  At  first 
I  thought  they  were  pictures — pictures  of  birds, 
flowers,  buildings,  chairs — everything.  Looking 
closer,  I  discovered  that  they  were  formed  of  words 
and  sentences  disposed  in  those  shapes.  Thinking  I 
was  dealing  with  a  harmless  lunatic,  I  said : 

“  ‘Well,  they  are  distinctly  unusual.’ 

“  Unusual !’  she  cried.  ‘But  what  do  you  think 
of  them  as  verse  ?’ 

“Verse !  I  was  amazed. 

“Well,  at  last  it  turned  out  that  ever  since  read¬ 
ing  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  seeing  the  mouse’s  tail 
in  the  story  printed  in  the  form  of  a  tail,  with  the 
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lines  across  the  page  growing  shorter  and  shorter 
until  they  end  in  a  line  of  one  word — the  tip  of  the 
tail;  ever  since  seeing  this  she  had  been  interested 
in  making  patterns  of  words  in  this  way.  She  had 
a  whole  book  of  them.  Her  great  discovery  now 
was  that,  as  it  might  be  the  wife  of  M.  Jourdain, 
she  had  been  writing  free  verse  for  years  without 
knowing  it.  She  wanted  me  to  tell  her  how  to 
dispose  of  it.” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“You  have  to  humor  that  sort.  I  told  her  she 
had  two  alternatives.  She  could  print  the  stuff  as 
a  new  form  of  verse,  give  the  volume  an  esoteric 
title  like  ‘Spontaneities,’  and  write  a  long  preface 
to  it  on  polyhedral  poetry.  Or  else  she  could  have 
a  number  of  the  sheets  appropriately  framed  and 
announce  an  exhibition  of  Aorist  pictures.  I  told 
her  that  the  only  really  important  part  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  the  catalogue.  In  this  she  should  state 
the  theory  of  her  art.  If  she  only  used  her  jargon 
dexterously  enough  she  could  get  away  with  it.  Let 
her  say  that  the  investigations  of  Doctor  Avast  of 
Copenhagen  into  hysteria  by  means  of  his  wonderful 
new  instrument,  the  hysteriopticon,  had  completely 
revolutionized  the  traditional  theories  of  painting, 
and  so  on.” 

“What  did  she  say  to  that?” 

“She  seemed  quite  impressed.  And  the  joke  of  it 
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is  that  she  did  give  an  exhibition  of  her  pictures, 
catalogue  and  all.  It  was  quite  a  success.  I  hear 
she  has  already  amassed  five  disciples.  She  talks 
now  of  her  ‘career/  and  attributes  it  almost  entirely 
to  me !” 

“What  a  romantic  profession  yours  is!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Tell  me  some  more.” 

He  was  still  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  note¬ 
book.  “Well,  just  one  more,  and  then  we’ll  stop. 

.  .  .  This  man — I  am  still  treating  him — writes 
notices  of  new  books  for  a  firm  of  publishers.  He 
was  very  depressed  when  he  came  to  see  me. 
Thought  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  job.  It 
seems  he  had  begun  in  a  relatively  mild  way.  He 
referred  to  books — quite  ordinary  books,  of  course 
— as  ‘big’  or  ‘virile’  or  ‘dynamic’  or  ‘thrilling.’ 
Then  gradually  he  began  to  make  the  brew  a  little 
stronger.  ‘Epoch-making/  ‘pulsating  with  life,’  ‘a 
red-blooded  book  for  red-blooded,  hairy-chested, 
one-hundred-per-cent.  Americans’  —  these  expres¬ 
sions,  and  others  like  them,  appeared  again  and 
again  in  his  notices.  Soon  even  these  became  con¬ 
ventional  with  him,  lost  all  savor,  seemed  flat  and 
unconvincing.  Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  wrote 
of  one  story  that  after  reading  it  the  reader  would 
feel  as  though  he  had  been  traveling  all  night  in  an 
automobile  at  sixty  miles  an  hour — this  by  way  of 
praising  it,  mind  you.  Of  another  he  said  that  the 
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ending  wrought  an  emotional  havoc  in  the  reader 
comparable  only  to  the  experience  of  ‘crashing’  from 
an  aeroplane  from  sixteen  thousand  feet. 

“Of  course  you  can  guess  what  happened.  He 
came  upon  a  really  good  book,  both  powerful  and 
exciting.  He  wanted  to  praise  it  adequately,  but 
he  had  long  ago  exhausted  his  stock  of  epithets,  and 
to  have  tried  to  do  justice  to  its  merits  in  terms  of 
his  habitual  speech  would  have  meant  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  language.  So  the  poor  man  was  smitten 
dumb.” 

“Could  you  do  anything  for  him?”  I  asked. 

“I  am  confining  him  to  a  diet  of  nouns  and  verbs 
— no  adjectives  or  adverbs  allowed.  He  brings  me 
specimens  of  his  notices.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how 
my  corrections  affect  him.  When,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Exhibits  a  unique  personality’  one  has  to  say 
‘Exhibits  a  personality,’  or  from  ‘Strikes  an  entirely 
new  individual  note’  one  is  reduced  to  ‘Strikes  a 
note,’  one  naturally  feels  as  though  one  were  under¬ 
going  a  major  operation  on  one’s  style — without  an 
anesthetic.  .  .  .  But  he’ll  pull  through  all  right. 

“And  now  that  I  have  given  you  some  idea  of 
what  I  try  to  do,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  your  own 
special  problem  in  the  life  of  my  illustrious  name¬ 
sake.” 

“Illustrious  namesake?  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  of  course.  Well,  to  be  candid,  Mr.  Ben- 
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tham,  that  was  all  a  blind,  a  blind  to  break  the  ice, 
so  to  speak.  I  have  no  interest  in  Jeremy  Bentham; 
I  don’t  even  know  the  old  gentleman’s  dates.  I  am 
trying  to  write  a  novel — a  first  novel.  .  .  .” 

“Go  on,”  said  my  expert,  encouragingly. 

“To  begin  with,”  I  replied,  “I  have  accumulated 
only  two  points  in  technique.  The  first  is,  always 
begin  in  the  middle  of  your  story  and  then  work 
back.” 

“If  you  model  yourself  on  Conrad,”  said  Mr. 
Bentham,  “you  must  begin  at  seven  different  places 
on  the  circumference  simultaneously  and  work  to¬ 
ward  the  center.” 

“Please  do  not  interrupt  me.  I  never  thought  of 
Conrad.  As  I  was  saying,  I  had  to  work  back. 
Enter  point  two — to  accomplish  this,  endow  one  of 
your  characters  with  a  prodigious  memory.  This  I 
had  done.  My  story  really  begins  in  1913,  but 
chapter  one  finds  my  hero  in  1917  walking  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  Now  observe  my  technique.  ‘As  he 
walked,  a  crowd  of  memories  rushed  over  him.’ 
Then  I  was  going  to  shovel  in  five  chapters  in  which 
the  hero’s  memory  works  magnificently,  never  miss¬ 
ing  even  an  inverted  comma,  and  covers  the  years 
from  1913  to  1917-  That  was  the  plan.  But  you 
know  how  one’s  characters  suddenly  ‘come  alive’  and 
begin  to  act  on  their  own  account.  Well,  before  I 
could  stop  him,  my  hero,  lost  in  thought,  had  blun- 
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dered  under  a  moving  taxi.  Unconscious.  Taken 
to  a  hospital.  Nurses,  surgeons,  consultations.  Re¬ 
sult:  my  hero  is  declared  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
cortical  lesion  causing  serious  loss  of  memory. 
Everything  after  1913  a  perfect  blank.  ...  You 
see  my  predicament?” 

“Pretty  bad,  pretty  bad,”  he  said,  thoughtfully. 
“I  suppose  you’ve  tried  killing  him?” 

“Where  would  that  lead  to?” 

“Oh,  it  might  be  the  occasion  for  a  debauch  of 
reminiscence  on  the  part  of  his  family.” 

“His  family  are  all  dead.” 

We  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  Then  I  rose 
to  go. 

“Wait  a  minute!”  he  exclaimed.  “Sit  down.  I 
think  I  have  it.  .  .  .  Have  you  studied  the  modern 
drama  at  all?” 

“I  go  to  the  theater  fairly  often.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  the  acted  drama;  I  mean  the 
printed  drama,  the  drama  that  is  too  subtle  and 
elusive  for  the  stage.  In  these  works  all  the  really 
vital  stuff  is  put  into  the  so-called  stage  directions. 
There’s  your  clue.” 

“How?  What?”  I  asked,  blankly. 

“Why,  man,  make  a  play  of  it  and  put  all  the 
events  of  those  four  years  into  stage  directions.” 

My  eyes  shone  with  gratitude.  (I  am  sure  they 
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did.)  Saved!  Saved!  cried  my  heart.  Then, 
overcome  with  emotion: 

“Mr.  Bentham,”  I  stammered,  “may  I  call  you 
Jeremy?” 

“Do!”  he  said,  and  clasped  my  hand. 
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THE  CHURCH  MILITANT 


THE  Rev.  William  Maynard  will  always  main¬ 
tain  that  the  war,  whatever  else  it  may  have 
done,  produced  a  beneficently  tonic  effect  upon  his 
church.  It  was  the  means  whereby  the  forces  of 
righteousness  in  the  parish  were  mobilized.  They 
certainly  had  not  been  mobilized  before.  The  Sun¬ 
day  services  had  not  been  well  attended;  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  would  turn  out  to 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting;  the  work  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  had  been  rather  perfunctory.  The  Rev. 
William,  looking  back,  admitted  that  he  himself 
had  been  much  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 
He  had  neither  had  “pep”  himself  nor  been  a  cause 
of  “pep”  in  others. 

But  from  the  moment  when  the  country  entered 
the  war  and  the  flags  were  set  up  in  the  church, 
everything  was  changed.  The  church  became,  as 
the  minister  expressed  it,  “a  focus  of  the  national 
effort.”  The  members  of  the  Red  Cross  (the  former 
Ladies  Aid  Society),  now  doubled  in  numbers,  were 
busy  from  morning  till  night.  First  Aid  classes,  Boy 
Scout  meetings,  demonstrations  of  canning,  Liberty 
Loan  and  thrift  campaigns,  kept  the  rooms  of  the 
church  house  continually  full.  The  Rev.  William, 
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while  he  had  some  part  in  all  these  doings,  found 
time  for  other  activities  of  his  own.  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  in  demand  as  a  speaker  in  the  local  muni¬ 
tion  factories,  where  (in  the  name  of  Christ)  he 
exhorted  the  workers  to  increase  their  output.  He 
offered  appropriate  prayers  at  patriotic  rallies.  He 
made  visits  to  the  nearest  camp.  He  told  the 
soldiers  that  they  were  privileged  to  take  part  in 
such  a  glorious  cause.  He  said — and  he  meant  it — 
that  his  only  regret  was  that  he  was  too  old  to  fight. 
He  organized  among  the  Sunday  School  children 
what  he  semi-humorously  called  a  Machine  Gun 
Section,  from  the  fact  that  the  money  they  saved 
and  collected  was  estimated  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  machine-gun  bullets  it  would  buy. 

But  if  the  war  kept  him  busy,  it  also  saved  him 
some  labor.  He  was  now  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
theme  for  a  sermon.  Indeed  it  was  difficult  to 
choose  from  such  a  profusion  of  topics.  He  sounded 
the  right  militant  note  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  his 
war  sermons.  He  showed  that  the  draft  did  not 
really  involve  compulsion  at  all.  A  man’s  deeper 
will,  he  said,  if  he  could  only  know  it,  would  urge 
him  to  fight  for  his  country;  any  reluctance  he  might 
feel  came  only  from  his  superficial  self.  Thus  the 
voice  of  the  local  board  was  actually  the  voice  of  the 
man’s  inner,  wider,  richer,  deeper  personality — the 
minister  used  all  these  words — speaking  to  him  with 
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all  the  compelling  majesty  of  conscience.  So  the 
United  States,  as  became  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  world,  was  giving  a  splendid  example  of  a 
nation  volunteering  en  masse. 

He  soon  made  clear  his  attitude  toward  all  forms 
of  pacifism.  He  chose  for  his  text  the  words:  “They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.”  This 
was  a  convenient  text,  for  the  first  part  of  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  by  the  usual  evi¬ 
dence,  distributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Allied 
Governments,  Germany’s  preparedness  for  war. 
Only  the  denunciatory  adjectives  were  his  own. 
The  second  part  of  the  text  contained  obviously 
Jesus’  sanction  of,  nay,  exhortation  to,  war.  The 
preacher  dwelt  on  what  he  called  variously  the 
“forceful,”  the  “virile,”  and  the  “dynamic”  aspects 
of  the  character  of  Jesus.  He  repeated  with  unc¬ 
tion  the  Master’s  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees;  he  dwelt — a  little  fondly  per¬ 
haps — on  the  whip  of  cords;  he  even  ventured  to 
discern  in  the  words  about  the  violent  taking  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force  a  reference,  more  than 
accidental,  to  the  Allied  armies  and  the  League  of 
Nations  for  which  they  fought.  Little  by  little  he 
created  in  the  minds  of  his  listeners  the  picture  of 
Jesus  as  the  first  “fighting  parson,”  and  by  contrast 
the  pacifist  emerged  as  a  spineless  and  vermiculate 
figure. 
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But  he  was  not  content  with  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  pulpit.  In  the  pages  of  the  parish 
magazine,  already  crowded  with  accounts  of  the 
manifold  belligerent  activities  of  his  flock,  he  found 
room  for  a  series  of  articles  on  War  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethic.  These  were  popular  with  his  congrega¬ 
tion  because  they  showed  that  all  that  was  necessary 
in  order  to  be  a  Christian  was  to  surrender  to  the 
most  violent  passions  of  the  hour;  and  as  that  was 
just  what  the  members  of  his  congregation  were 
doing  they  had  never  found  Christianity  come  so 
easily  to  them.  The  Rev.  William  himself  liked  all 
the  articles,  but  he  had  one  favorite.  This  was 
called  The  Sublimity  of  Force.  He  considered  him¬ 
self  to  have  reached  a  high  point  of  genuine  passion 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  article,  he  described  a  visit 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Someone  wantonly 
annoyed  one  of  the  lions,  whereupon  the  animal, 
maddened,  leaped  with  a  roar  against  the  bar  of  the 
cage.  “It  was  then,”  wrote  the  Rev.  William,  “that 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  revealed  in  all  its  grandeur 
the  true  Sublimity  of  Force.” 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  was  followed  by  a 
distinct  waning  of  Christian  enthusiasm.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  peace  on  earth  failed  to  arouse  energies 
corresponding  in  power  to  those  elicited  by  the 
thought  of  a  war  indefinitely  prolonged.  What  was 
now  the  use  of  talking  about  “force  without  stint”4? 
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Liberty  Loan  and  War  Savings  drives  and  food 
conservation  somehow  lost  their  point,  and  you 
could  not  expect  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  to  put 
much  heart  into  the  work  of  ministering  to  the 
enemy. 

The  Rev.  William  felt  the  change  in  himself. 
Although  he  made  some  beautiful  prayers  in  which 
he  thanked  “the  God  of  Peace”  for  having  “vouch¬ 
safed  peace  to  the  peoples  now  long  torn  by  the 
agony  of  war,”  and  although  he  had  assured  his 
flock  that  the  finger  of  God — a  God  of  Justice,  mark 
you — could  be  seen  in  the  proposed  terms  of  the 
treaty,  yet  he  had  to  admit  that  his  work  had  lost 
much  of  its  interest  and  excitement.  The  war 
against  the  Devil,  which,  as  he  had  often  remarked, 
knew  no  interruptions,  was  somehow  abstract  and 
unreal  compared  to  the  war  against  the  Hun. 

Still,  he  was  not  wholly  without  an  adversary; 
there  was  Bolshevism  to  fall  back  on.  Here  was  the 
Devil  in  tangible  historical  form!  In  his  sermons 
he  attacked  Bolshevism  on  three  grounds.  First,  he 
said,  Bolshevism  was  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  class  war,  and  they  all  knew  that,  however  great 
the  wrongs  in  our  present  social  and  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  might  be — and  he  was  the  last  to  deny  them — 
the  Christian  solution  had  no  room  for  the  spirit  of 
hatred  and  partisanship.  No  permanent  reforma¬ 
tion  could  be  accomplished  by  violence.  Second, 
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Bolshevism  outraged  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and 
the  ideal  of  womanhood.  Third,  Bolshevism  meant 
the  abolition  of  private  property.  What  more  need 
a  Christian  minister  say? 

In  addition  to  the  moral  glow  obtained  from  de¬ 
nouncing  Bolshevism,  there  was  all  the  rather  pleas¬ 
ant  emotional  excitement  attendant  upon  the  setting 
up  of  a  memorial  to  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  There  was 
plenty  of  committee  work,  and  the  minister  had 
many  a  “sacred”  interview  with  parents  who  had 
“given”  their  sons.  The  day  of  the  memorial  service 
found  him  at  his  best.  He  managed  beautifully  to 
convey  in  his  bearing  the  suggestion  of  a  man  who 
restrains  the  expression  of  profound  grief  only  by 
his  hold  upon  a  masterful  faith.  Preaching  from 
the  text,  “Is  it  well  with  the  child?  ...  It  is 
well,”  he  enlarged  upon  what  he  called  “the  envi¬ 
able  lot  of  our  heroic  dead.”  He  drew  a  depressing 
picture  of  Age — weary,  pedestrian,  and  disillu¬ 
sioned.  Who  could  have  wished  Youth  with  its 
bright  hopes  and  undiminished  ardor  to  grow  up 
to  that?  Better  far,  while  the  blood  still  ran  warm, 
to  throw  one’s  life  away,  not  counting  the  cost,  for 
a  noble  cause.  Yet  who  would  be  bold  enough  to 
say  that  these  young  men  had  indeed  thrown  away 
their  lives?  We  must  remember  that  it  was  not 
the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  life  that  counted, 
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and  these  men  had  crowded  more  into  a  few  pas¬ 
sionate  hours  than  most  men  into  their  undistin¬ 
guished  three  score  years  and  ten.  Many  people 
told  the  preacher  that  they  had  never  been  so  moved. 
He  was  even  moved  himself,  although  he  knew  that 
his  effort  marked  the  closing  episode  in  two  years 
of  intense  living. 

Still,  things  can  never  quite  return  to  the  drab 
tones  of  the  days  before  the  war.  Neither  he  nor 
his  congregation  are  likely  to  slip  back  into  the  old 
slack  irresponsible  ways.  They  have  been  inspired, 
he  says,  by  a  new  ideal  of  Christian  service.  That 
is  only  one  of  the  many  blessings  which  he  sees  the 
war  to  have  brought  in  its  train.  And  it  grieves 
him  to  hear  people  disparage  the  Christian  effort  in 
the  war.  This  explains  why  he  is  now  at  work 
upon  a  series  of  articles  upon  The  Alleged  Failure 
of  the  Church. 

“ And  all  this  time  God  has  not  said  a  word” 
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HE  called  himself  an  agnostic.  He  was  inclined 
to  be  perhaps  a  little  too  vocal  and  aggres¬ 
sive  about  it,  especially  when  he  met  people  who 
professed  to  know  how  the  universe  was  run.  At 
first  the  war  confirmed  him,  not  only  because  the 
war  was — well,  the  thing  it  was,  but  because  the 
God  of  the  believers  seemed  to  have  been  dissipated 
into  a  number  of  tribal  deities  or  else  to  have  “gone 
on  a  journey.” 

Then  one  night,  while  he  slept,  he  had  a  vision. 
A  young  man,  a  man  of  about  twenty-seven,  was 
lying  wounded  on  an  open  hillside.  Both  legs  were 
shattered  so  that  he  could  not  move.  It  was  now 
getting  on  toward  afternoon.  He  had  been  lying 
there  since  ten  o’clock  that  morning.  The  sun  was 
beating  down  upon  him  from  a  brazen  sky.  Bullets 
were  whining  continually  a  few  feet  above  him. 
The  tumult  and  stench  of  bursting  shells  were  all 
about  him.  To  the  agony  of  his  wounds  had  been 
added  a  destroying  thirst  and  the  torment  of  flies. 
His  whole  being  had  shrunk  and  concentrated  into 
an  intensity  of  suffering;  there  was  nothing  left  of 
him  but  a  focus  of  pain.  At  times  he  screamed  and 
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swore.  But  once,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  the 
thought  shot  through  him  that  his  suffering  was  fo. 
something,  he  could  not  remember  what,  but  for 
something.  Again,  there  were  blessed  interludes 
of  unconsciousness. 

He  was  roused  from  one  of  these  by  a  sensation 
of  choking  in  his  throat  and  nostrils.  He  turned 
his  head  with  difficulty.  He  saw  that  the  scrub 
about  him  was  on  fire  from  the  bursting  shells.  The 
flames  were  coming  nearer  to  him. 

A  sign ,  0  Lord,  a  sign ! 


Three  old  men  in  a  stuffy  room.  Two  are  smok¬ 
ing  cigars.  They  are  poring  over  a  map.  One  puts 
his  finger  on  the  map  and  says : 

“The  line  goes  through  here,  and  here,  and  here. 
We  claim  all  south  of  that.” 

“That  would  give  you  the  oil  in  that  region, 
would  it  not?”  asks  the  second. 

“Precisely,”  is  the  answer;  “that  gives  us  the  oil.” 

“You  seem  to  have  forgotten  our  little  private 
agreement  of  1916  by  which  we  were  to  have  con¬ 
trol  in  that  region.” 

“Ah,  my  friend,  things  have  changed  since  1916. 
Besides,  we  make  this  claim  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil,  but  in  the  interests  of  justice.” 
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“Not  to  mention  your  manifest  national  destiny,” 
put  in  the  third  old  man,  dryly. 

“Justice!”  exclaimed  the  second  speaker.  “We 
must  face  realities.  You  seem  to  forget  that  the 
war  is  over.  If  we  are  not  to  control  those  oil 
fields,  what  becomes  of  all  our  sacrifices?” 

A  sign,  0  Lord,  a  sign !  Just  one  blast  of  light¬ 
ning  to  consume  them ! 


But  no  sign  came. 

The  dreamer  woke.  He  did  not  tell  his  dream. 
Silence,  the  silence  of  a  profound,  angry,  brooding, 
settled  down  over  him.  But  once  or  twice  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  himself :  “Setebos,  Setebos,  that’s  it !”  His 
friends  and  neighbors  noticed  only  that  he  had 
ceased  from  his  professions  of  agnosticism.  To 
some  of  them  the  change  was  so  remarkable  that  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  conversion.  So,  indeed,  it  was. 
As  he  explained  to  the  local  pastor  who  ventured  to 
express  his  approbation,  he  had  come  to  see  that 
agnosticism  was,  after  all,  a  shallow  philosophy. 
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HE  was  a  distinguished  general  and  a  veteran 
of  many  wars.  He  had  aided  and  abetted  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  natives  of  various  countries — 
of  India,  of  Africa,  of  China,  of  Egypt.  Wherever 
his  country  had  offered  to  backward  peoples  the 
blessings  of  civilization  on  the  end  of  a  bayonet  he 
had  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  gun. 

Guns  and  other  instruments  of  destruction  had, 
indeed,  always  fascinated  him,  and  he  had  shown 
a  pretty  inventiveness  in  this  department  of  human 
skill.  Various  ingenious  little  devices  whereby  men 
might  kill  one  another  more  swiftly,  more  quietly, 
and  more  copiously  lay  to  his  credit. 

When  the  Great  War  came  he  was  found  to  be 
too  valuable  a  man  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  He  was 
retained  at  home,  and  for  four  years  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  happy  in  the  study  and  elaboration  of  hitherto 
unsuspected  lethal  possibilities  in  bombs,  shells, 
hand  grenades,  and  torpedoes.  He  perfected  a 
hand  grenade  which  could  be  absolutely  relied  upon 
to  blow  fifteen  men  to  bits.  This  was  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  on  the  older  type  which  was  good  only 
for  ten  men  within  the  same  radius.  His  delight 
in  this  piece  of  mechanism  blended  the  joys  of  the 
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artist,  the  scientist,  anQ  the  inventor.  “A  beautiful 
thing!”  he  would  exclaim,  holding  one  up,  even  as 
a  surgeon  might  celebrate  “a  perfect  cancer.”  His 
satisfaction  in  the  skill  and  sound  workmanship 
which  had  gone  to  the  making  of  the  thing  left  no 
room  in  his  mind  for  thoughts  of  its  literal  effects. 

But  even  the  happiest  times  come  to  an  end.  The 
war  ceased,  and  with  it,  temporarily,  the  demand 
for  the  general’s  peculiar  services.  He  was  frankly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Of 
course  there  were  still  plenty  of  wars  in  progress, 
but  none  of  them  called  for  anything  novel  in  the 
way  of  deadly  weapons ;  the  belligerents  had  enough 
to  go  on  with.  But,  on  the  whole,  things  were  tak¬ 
ing  a  turn  not  at  all  to  the  general’s  liking.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  assuming  definite  shape;  if 
allowed  to  develop  it  might  actually  diminish  the 
number  of  wars.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  lot  of  ugly 
talk  about  disarmament,  and  some  countries  were 
even  finding  it  difficult  to  recruit  their  armies  up  to 
peace  strength.  The  general  was  frankly  unable  to 
imagine  a  world  in  which  wars  were  neither  being 
fought  nor  being  prepared  for.  The  Church,  the 
State,  the  Army,  the  Navy — were  not  these  the 
pillars  of  society? — and  if  you  had  these,  why,  of 
course  you  must  have  wars.  These  were  the  views 
of  “a  plain  soldier,”  as  he  liked  to  call  himself — a 
description  which  seemed  at  once  to  imply  and  to 
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condone  a  total  ignorance  of  statesmanship,  of 
society,  and  of  human  nature.  In  any  event,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
war  nor  to  ask  whether  it  were  preventable.  War 
was  a  fact — like  the  weather;  and  only  fools  talked 
of  discarding  umbrellas. 

After  a  period  of  restlessness,  dissatisfaction,  and 
fruitless  harangues  at  the  club  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  country  was  going  to  the  devil,  he  at  last 
found  peace  of  mind  where  others  besides  retired 
generals  have  found  it — in  literary  composition.  He 
set  himself  to  write  a  great  work  on  The  Next  War, 
and  so  recovered  happiness.  For  in  this  work  his 
imagination  could  play  unchecked  in  thoughts  of 
colossal  destruction.  He  depicted  guns  invisibly, 
silently,  hurling  projectiles  fifty  and  sixty  miles, 
and  machine  guns  so  rapid  and  deadly  in  their  work 
that  they  made  their  brethren  of  the  Great  War 
seem  like  playthings.  He  saw  submarines  as  large 
as  battleships,  and  battleships  that  could  submerge 
like  a  submarine.  He  pictured  the  sky  dark  with 
fleets  of  monstrous  self-guided  airplanes  automati¬ 
cally  dropping  bombs,  a  few  of  which  could,  with 
luck,  annihilate  the  population  of  an  entire  city. 
He  saw  squadrons  of  huge  tanks  moving  like  hordes 
of  obscene  reptiles  over  the  enemy’s  country  and 
emitting  deadly  gas  which  blasted  all  life  for  miles 
around. 
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As  it  was  the  first  assumption  of  his  work  that 
the  next  war  would  be  waged  upon  a  whole  people, 
he  realized  that  his  own  nation  must  be  mobilized 
in  its  entirety  for  that  war.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  the  consequences.  There  would  be  time  for 
nothing  but  military  training  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  All  industry  must  be  organized  to  produce 
only  the  “sinews  of  wrar.”  Women  must  bear  not 
sons,  but  potential  soldiers,  and  plenty  of  ’em. 
Their  daughters  must  be  trained  for  nursing,  for 
government  tasks,  and,  in  general,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  men.  The  victor  in  the  next  war  would  be 
the  nation  that  was  trained  as  a  unit  for  destruction 
on  the  new  scale.  And  when  it  was  all  over?  .  .  . 
It  was  grand !  There  would  be  Nothing  At  All  left. 

But  while  the  general  and  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  were  dwelling  on  these  prospects  other 
people  were  quietly  and  with  great  determination 
planning  a  different  future.  They  had  no  collective 
name  and  no  rallying  cry ;  but  you  would  not  go  far 
wrong  if  you  called  them  the  Common  People  and 
gave  them  for  a  device,  “We  Will  Stand  It  No 
Longer.” 

So  it  happened  that  one  night  while  the  general 
was  correcting  proof  the  door  of  his  study  was 
opened  without  warning.  Six  men  with  rifles  en¬ 
tered.  One  of  them  walked  across  to  the  general, 
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who  had  risen  from  his  chair,  touched  him  on  the 
arm,  and  said : 

“Please  consider  yourself  under  arrest  and  come 
with  us.” 

The  general  sputtered:  “What’s  this?  What’s 
this?  Cease  this  .  .  .  Cease  this  mummery!” 

It  took  some  time  to  calm  him  down.  When  the 
leader  had  explained  some  things  to  him  the  general 
said: 

“But  my  book,  my  book.  .  .  .  Surely  you  will 
allow  me  to  finish  the  proofs  of  my  book!” 

“Ah,  your  book,  General!  Pray,  what  is  it 
about?” 

“It  is  to  be  called  The  Next  War.” 

“General,”  was  the  reply,  “I  am  afraid  we  have 
anticipated  you.  This  is  the  next  war,  and  we  are 
paying  you  the  honor  of  making  you  the  first 
prisoner.” 

They  led  him  away. 
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THE  OWNER  OF  THE  MACHINE 


THE  Owner  of  the  Machine  stood  in  front  of 
the  fire,  indignantly  declaiming. 

“No,  sir,  never  again  for  me!  That’s  the  last 
time  I  ever  allow  anyone  else  to  run  my  car.  .  .  . 
What’s  that  you  say?  Well,  after  all,  he  was  my 
brother  and  I  could  not  well  refuse.  Besides,  I 
thought  it  would  mean  a  lot  to  his  kids,  getting  out 
in  the  country  and  so  on.  I  guess  I’m  too  soft¬ 
hearted.  Anyway,  that’s  where  I  got  stung.  Do 
you  know  what  I  found  that  crazy  loon  had  done  to 
the  car  when  I  got  back?” 

The  Owner  turned  round  and  gave  one  of  the 
fire  logs  a  vicious  kick.  Then  he  answered  his  own 
question. 

“To  begin  with,  he  had  run  her  God  knows  how 
many  miles  without  any  oil  and  burned  the  bear¬ 
ings  out  of  her.  A  new  set  will  cost  me  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  fifty  dollars.  Then  I  discovered  that 
he  had  completely  wrecked  the  self-starter,  and  that 
will  be  another  little  item  on  my  garage  bill.  Fi¬ 
nally,  just  to  make  a  complete  job  of  it,  I  should 
judge  from  the  state  of  the  tires  that  he  ran  her 
the  whole  time  I  was  away  without  ever  putting 
any  air  in  them.  ...  It  just  proves  what  I  have 
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always  said — there  are  some  people  who  simply  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  a  machine.” 

It  seemed  that  his  two  guests  had  always  said 
the  same  thing.  They  now  kept  on  saying  it  in 
various  elaborate  circumlocutory  ways  until  the 
Owner’s  wife  announced  that  dinner  was  ready. 

For  dinner  they  had  oysters,  soup,  beefsteak  and 
mushrooms,  salad,  mince  pie,  not  to  mention  what 
are  vulgarly  known  as  trimmings.  The  Owner  was 
a  large  man  and  he  ate  copiously — enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  Russian  family  for  a  week.  After  dinner 
they  played  bridge  until  l  a.m.  They  drank  a  large 
quantity  of  home  brew.  The  Owner  smoked  sev¬ 
eral  cigars  and  innumerable  cigarettes.  In  fact  it 
was  quite  an  ordinary  evening.  Before  going  to 
bed  he  took  three  formidable-looking  pills.  The 
next  morning  he  got  up  at  seven.  He  was  feeling 
far  from  well.  He  pulled  himself  together  with  a 
pick-me-up.  Breakfast  had  no  attractions  for  him; 
he  confined  himself  to  coffee  and  cigarettes.  He 
relied  on  the  same  diet  for  nourishment  throughout 
the  day.  He  spent  an  unhappy  night.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  see  a 
doctor. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  seated  with  a  friend 
at  a  table  in  the  dining  room  of  the  club.  They 
were  studying  the  bill  of  fare  with  that  profound 
concentration  which  men  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
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serious  affairs  of  life.  The  Owner  at  last  laid  aside 
his  card  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  consummated 
a  critical  decision. 

“Well,  what’s  it  to  be?  Better  try  some  of  this 
lobster  salad.  That’s  what  I’m  going  to  have.  You 
can’t  beat  the  lobsters  they  serve  you  here.” 

The  friend  demurred.  “Hardly  the  thing  for 
you,  is  it?  Haven’t  you  been  rather  off  color 
lately?  Thought  I  heard  something  about  a  doctor 
having  put  you  on  a  diet.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  That’s  all  poppycock!  These 
doctors  are  all  the  same.  This  man  I  went  to  got 
off  the  line  of  talk  they  all  use — said  I  was  eating 
too  much  meat  and  smoking  too  much  and  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  exercise.  Wanted  me  to  do  setting-up 
exercises  before  breakfast,  cut  out  meat  and  all 
smokes  except  one  cigar  a  day,  and  ordered  me  gen¬ 
erally  to  live  like  a  monk.  I  waited  until  he  was 
all  through,  paid  him  five  dollars  for  his  valuable 
advice,  came  home,  and  took  a  pill.  And  now  I 
am  as  right  as  rain.  Nothing  but  an  ordinary 
bilious  attack,  my  boy.  .  .  .  Waiter!  We  want 
two  orders  of  this  lobster  salad  and  .  .  .” 

Moral :  Some  people  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
a  machine. 


QUOUSQUE  CATILINAM  .  .  .  « 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  author  who 
was  without  honor  and  without  profit  in  his 
own  country. 

He  had  begun  by  writing  poetry;  but  it  was  so 
bad  that  even  the  editors  of  the  magazines  would 
not  look  at  it. 

Then  he  had  written  three  dismally  bad  plays. 
Strange  to  say,  they  were  never  presented. 

So  he  had  taken  to  novel  writing.  He  wrote  six 
novels.  They  were  worse  than  the  plays.  They 
were  of  the  kind  that  made  you  ask,  “But  who 
on  earth  reads  the  stuff?”  They  had  a  moderately 
large  sale,  but  times  were  hard  and  the  royalties 
were  not  enough  to  live  on.  His  fortunes  had 
reached  a  critical  stage  when  one  day  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  lunch  by  a  friend  recently  returned  from 
the  United  States.  At  that  lunch  his  “attention 
was  called,”  as  the  saying  is,  to  the  possibilities  of 
that  great  country.  The  conversation  was  earnest. 
His  friend’s  parting  remark  to  him  was,  “My  dear 
fellow,  as  they  say  over  there,  it’s  a  perfect  cinch !” 
And  for  some  time  after  that  the  author  of  the  six 
novels  assiduously  cultivated  Machiavellianism 
instead  of  the  Muses. 
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As  a  result  of  his  efforts  he  was,  in  due  time,  “dis¬ 
covered”  by  a  firm  of  American  publishers.  They 
had  his  novels  translated  into  American  and  hailed 
him  as  an  International  Figure  and  the  Greatest 
Literary  Genius  since  the  Pleistocene.  The  Great 
American  Public  was  once  again  convicted  of 
Hopeless  Provincialism  and  Abysmal  Ignorance  in 
Matters  of  Art.  With  their  customary  docility 
they  assimilated  four  of  his  novels.  Then  the 
author  was  “induced”  to  come  over  on  a  lecture 
tour.  He  brought  with  him  two  lectures.  One  was 
called  “The  Nature  and  Function  of  Art”  and  the 
other  “Art,  Its  Nature  and  Function.”  He  lec¬ 
tured  to  almost  savagely  receptive  audiences  in 
several  cities.  During  a  stay  of  six  weeks  he  saw 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Grand  Central  Station,  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  the  Hippodrome,  the  Yale  Bowl,  the 
Copley  Plaza,  the  Widener  Library,  the  Capitol, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Stockyards,  Marshall 
Field’s.  His  bag  included  one  college  president, 
three  bank  presidents,  six  actresses,  eighty-nine  re¬ 
porters,  one  prize  fighter,  two  dozen  leading 
American  poets,  two  dozen  leading  American  novel¬ 
ists,  and  366  undergraduates  who  clamored  for  his 
autograph.  Before  he  sailed  for  home  he  finished 
correcting  proof  for  his  book  America  in  the  Past 
and  the  Future ,  and  made  arrangements  for  a 
definitive  American  edition  of  his  works. 
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Walking  the  deck  of  the  ship  as  she  made  her 
way  down  the  harbor  he  felt  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  visit.  “A  perfect  cinch!”  were  the 
words  that  came  to  his  mind.  As  they  passed  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  as  he  looked  up  at  that  im¬ 
posing  figure  a  sudden  impulse  took  him.  He 
winked. 
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ADVERTISING  AS  A  FINE  ART 


“What  it  amounts  to  is  that  we  have  risen  above  accuracy 
into  the  region  of  poetical  truth.” — Charles  Marriott. 

IN  the  old  days  advertising  was  .  .  .  Now  that 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  do  not  really  know  what 
it  was.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Without  doubt  it  forms  part  of  a  liberal 
education  in  the  universities  of  to-day.  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  was  born  too  late  for  that  privilege. 
Yet,  if  you  insist  upon  my  finishing  that  sentence, 
I  shall  have  to  do  it  thus:  advertising  was  adver¬ 
tising — and  come  to  a  full  stop. 

As  a  statement,  it  is  not  exactly  what  you  would 
call  pregnant  with  meaning.  Such  as  it  is,  it  rests 
upon  my  recollection  of  old,  far-off  numbers  of 
Punch,  The  Illustrated  London  News,  The  Graphic, 
and  others,  and,  casting  back  in  memory  I  cannot 
find  any  way  of  putting  the  thing  so  appropriate 
as  to  say  that  in  those  days  advertising  meant  sim¬ 
ply  advertising.  If  you  had  pills  or  soap  or  ma¬ 
cassar  oil  to  sell,  you  announced  the  fact,  declared 
that  the  article  was  both  necessary  and  good,  and 
then  withdrew  modestly  from  the  public  eye.  Now 
that,  to  my  innocent  mind,  is  all  that  advertising 
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should  or  indeed  can  mean.  But  this  is  where  the 
gulf  between  me  and  the  pundits  of  Business  begins 
to  open.  They  would  not  accept  anything  so  simple 
as  that.  A  good  many  years  ago  they  decided  that 
advertising,  like  everything  else  (God  help  us!) 
must  be  put  upon  a  scientific  basis.  Thus  began 
the  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  advertising 
advertising  as  a  science. 

This  science,  as  it  turned  out,  was  exclusively 
the  science  of  capturing  public  attention.  The 
change  was  more  than  a  variation:  it  was  a  muta¬ 
tion.  In  the  old  days — if  you  will  allow  me  to  take 
another  plunge  into  hypothetical  history — you  first 
discovered  that  there  was  something  that  people 
needed,  then  you  set  about  to  make  it,  then  you  in¬ 
formed  them  what  you  had  done.  But,  under  the 
new  dispensation,  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
goods  became  matters  of  secondary  importance. 
You  first  of  all  manufactured  something,  and  then 
by  scientific  advertising  you  endeavored  to  convince 
the  public  that  this  was  what  they  wanted.  (The 
process  goes  among  the  elect  by  the  euphemistic 
description — “creating  values.”  ) 

The  bantling  science  throve  rapidly.  Earnest 
young  men  took  up  advertising  as  a  career  and  as¬ 
sociated  advertising  clubs  gathered  in  obscene 
swarms  to  annual  conferences  at  which  “first 
principles”  were  discussed.  Text  books  on  the 
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psychology  of  advertising  appeared.  Colleges  and 
universities  offered  courses  in  the  subject  and  began 
to  turn  out  graduates  who  were  bachelors  of  all  the 
arts  and  dodges. 

The  advertisements  themselves  soon  showed  the 
effect  of  the  new  seriousness  and  the  new  adroitness 
in  technique.  Thus  you  would  see  in  a  magazine 
a  thrilling  photograph  of  a  burning  building — 
flames,  hoses,  engines,  firemen  perilously  clinging  to 
ladders;  you  would  turn  eagerly  to  read  the  account 
when,  at  the  moment  of  dramatic  climax,  the  whole 
story  would  be  pointed  to  the  moral  obligation  of 
buying  Someone’s  fire  extinguishers.  Or  your  eye 
would  be  caught  by  the  seductive  picture  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  an  actress,  holding  a  few  yards 
of  chiffon  in  mock  discreetness  to  her  bosom.  You 
would  read  the  story  of  her  climb  from  penury  to 
fame  and  riches.  And  the  conclusion?  Oh,  she 
owed  her  success  entirely  to  the  use  of  Odontyuno 
Dentifrice. 

This  device  always  produced  upon  me  an  effect 
{pace  the  psychologists)  opposite  to  that  which 
was  intended.  It  is  not  only  that  I  never  hope  to  be 
a  famous  actress,  that  I  detest  the  anticlimax,  and 
that  I  am  of  those  who  wear  wool  (and  not 
chiffon)  next  the  skin;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
fooled.  True,  my  attention  has  been  captured, 
but  on  false  pretenses.  That  makes  all  the  differ- 
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ence.  I  resolve  that  hereafter  I  will  see  my  whole 
family  incinerated  rather  than  buy  a  solitary  Anti- 
Promethean  fire  extinguisher,  or  that  I  will  let  the 
hedge  of  my  teeth  utterly  disintegrate  before  al¬ 
lowing  a  tube  of  Odontyuno  inside  the  house.  But 
then  I,  perhaps,  am  not  a  fair  test;  or  there  may 
be  some  laws  of  scientific  advertising  of  which  I 
am  ignorant  and  which  are  therefore  operating  upon 
me  while  the  psychologist  chuckles  to  himself. 

There  are  some  historians  of  the  subject  who 
maintain  that  advertising  is  still  in  the  scientific 
stage.  They  are  far  from  the  truth.  There  are 
many  signs  that  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a  science  and  is 
becoming  an  art.  A  study  of  modern  advertise¬ 
ments  convinces  me  that  they  are  composed,  as  all 
works  of  art  are  composed,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Their  authors  strike  me  as  men  reveling  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  literary  vehicle  which  offers  end¬ 
less  scope  for  an  exuberant  imagination. 

This  theory  explains  much  in  modern  advertise¬ 
ments  that  up  to  now  has  been  incomprehensible. 
Most  readers  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  ap¬ 
parently  total  disconnection  between  their  style  and 
the  purpose,  either  general  or  particular,  of  selling 
an  article.  Such  irrelevance  produces  a  feeling 
of  mild  bewilderment.  Let  me  remind  you  of  that 
feeling  by  setting  before  you  a  few  specimens 
quite  recently  captured. 
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The  mellow  notes  of  a - chime  clock  will  greet  the 

whole  family  with  a  pleasant  awakening  on  Christmas 
morning.  Each  hour  and  half  hour  it  will  fill  the  house 
with  the  soft  music  of  distant  bells.  \  ear  in  and  year  out 
it  will  faithfully  and  truly  chime  the  hours.  No  gift  will 
give  more  instant  pleasure,  or  more  lasting  satisfaction. 

Scrupulous  attention  to  dress  details  marks  the  man  of 
distinguished  appearance — the  lack  of  it  frequently  mars 
an  otherwise  perfect  attire.  Exclusive  jewellers  endorse 
the  correctness  and  elegance  of  the  - ,  the  soft-cuff’s 


own  button. 

The  thirsty  traveler  and  the  inviting  spring  are  well  met 
if  the  rite  of  introduction  be  performed  by  a  silver  drinking- 
cup.  Some  cups  are  small,  some  large,  many  have  silver 
covers,  and  all  are  collapsible  and  ensconced  in  leather 

cases.  $1 1  to  $22.  . 

Cracker  time  comes  about  3:30  when  the  group  in  the 
parlor  car  has  spurned  the  porter’s  luncheon  call.  Then  a 
cluster  of  preserves— marmalades,  jams,  and  jelly— with 
marzipan  fruits  and  vegetables — perhaps  also  candies  and 
nuts  become  the  center  of  attraction  and  will  induce  many 
a  kindly  thought  for  the  giver  who  labeled  it,  “Third  day 
out.”  Baskets,  clusters,  and  boxes  of  preserves,  candy, 
nuts,  raisins,  and  marzipan.  ($3-5°  to  $n-5°)  Candy 
Section,  Third  Floor. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  the  past  comes  Beauty,  clad  once 
more  in  the  wealth  of  the  looms  of  the-world.  Again  she 
walks  with  stately  tread  in  crystal  hung  drawing-rooms 
agleam  with  myriad  lights;  presides  at  candle-lighted 
boards ;  or,  in  wild  bacchanal  dance,  flashes  through  the 
settings  of  a  Roerich  or  a  Bakst-and  is  gone.  It  is  whis¬ 
pered  that  this  is  to  be  a  big  season  for  white.  So  she  will 
do  well  who  includes  in  her  wardrobe  frocks  of  a  new 
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weave  of  tricot  as  well  as  Orient-inspired  white  crepes — 
rough  and  heavy — others  show  those  of  Jacquard  weave 
with  satin  stripes,  plaids,  and  floral  patterns  in  self-color. 

...  Yes,  a  pleasant  age  in  which  to  live — for  those  who 
may  choose  from  the  wealth  of  the  world’s  looms,  and  for 
him  who  has  the  pleasure  of  viewing  beauty,  thus  fittingly 
arrayed.  Silks,  velvets,  and  brocades  are  found  on  the 
Second  Floor,  South. 

“What  rot!”  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim.  Forgive 
me  if  I  contradict  you,  impatient  reader;  not  rot — 
Art.  And  I  will  prove  my  point.  Consider  that 
first  statement  about  clocks.  Surely  it  is  obvious 
that  the  writer  of  that  is  a  poet  manque.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  clocks  when  he  wrote,  still  less  about 
the  base  business  of  selling  them.  “Clocks”  was  just 
the  suggestion  which  released  an  inspired  rhapsody 
on  Christmas  chimes.  You  can  see  that  his  mind 
was  filled  with  beautiful  misty  luminous  images  of 
snowy  landscapes,  distant  bells,  and  peace  on  earth. 
Or  take  that  advertisement  about  the  drinking- 
cups.  If  you  suppose  that  the  writer  is  seriously 
trying  to  sell  you  a  drinking-cup  upon  its  merits 
you  will  brand  him  as  fool  or  knave  and  dismiss 
him  from  your  mind. 

But  now  think  of  him  as  artist.  Imagine  him  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  drinking-cup  or,  better  still,  with  the 
general  idea  of  drinking-cup.  He  becomes,  as  it 
were,  hypnotized  by  the  idea.  He  passes  into  a 
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trance.  He  sees  the  boundless  desert.  The  tropical 
sun  beats  down  unrelenting.  But  stay!  What  is 
that  figure  stumbling  on  through  the  burning  sand4? 
A  traveler!  He  comes  nearer.  He  is  broken,  ema¬ 
ciated,  all  but  spent.  You  can  see  that  he  is  racked 
by  thirst.  He  will  fall  and  die  in  his  tracks  unless 
he  soon  finds  water.  .  .  .  The  scene  changes. 
Upon  the  traveler’s  bloodshot  gaze  there  breaks 
the  green  vision  of  an  oasis.  Another  mirage?  .  .  . 
Feverishly  he  presses  on.  .  .  .  Ah,  at  last — water! 
He  pauses  but  a  moment  to  take  from  his  pocket 
his  silver  drinking-cup  ($17.50),  to  disensconce  it 
from  its  leather  case.  He  drinks.  Saved !  Saved ! ! 

It  is  out  of  a  vision  so  intense  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  for  drinking-cups  was  born.  But  let  us 
not  call  it  an  advertisement.  We  will  be  just;  let 
us  call  it  a  poem.  So  are  the  others  poems — all 
except  the  last.  That  is  polyphonic  prose.  It 
might  have  been  written  by  Miss  Amy  Lowell.  I 
could  prove  this  in  detail,  but  to  do  so  would  be 
tedious,  and,  after  all,  this  is  not  a  monograph 
or  a  thesis.  As  one  gentleman  with  another  I 
expect  you  to  take  my  word  for  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  tendency  of  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  will  grow  stronger — that  is  what  tenden¬ 
cies  do.  In  the  future,  advertising  will  become  an 
independent  form  of  art.  It  will  sever  almost 
completely  its  connection  with  industry  and  busi- 
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ness;  it  will  be  practised  for  its  own  sake.  Such 
has  been  the  line  of  human  evolution  in  general.  In 
the  beginning  man  thought  in  order  to  eat ;  now  he 
eats  in  order  to  think.  He  traveled  in  order  to 
get  from  one  place  to  another;  now  he  goes  from 
one  place  to  another  in  order  to  travel.  Every¬ 
where  you  see  the  means  becoming  an  end,  the  in¬ 
strument  acquiring  a  value  of  its  own.  So  it  will 
be  here.  Advertising  will  offer  a  new  medium  of 
expression,  a  new  style  and  technique,  for  those 
whose  inspiration  cannot  fit  itself  to  the  old  forms. 
It  will  betray  its  humble  utilitarian  origin  only  in 
the  choice  of  subjects,  so  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
see  the  lyric  cry  awakened  by  a  piece  of  chewing- 
gum,  an  automobile  tire,  a  tube  of  tooth  paste,  a 
pair  of  tan  Oxfords  (or  is  it  Oxford  tans'?),  a  fire 
extinguisher. 

I  confess  I  am  not  elated  by  the  prospect.  I 
am  old-fashioned.  I  like  the  old  forms  and  I  am 
afraid  of  the  new.  I  have  seen  the  damage  done 
by  these  last,  observing  how  they  have  seduced 
many  a  potential  poet  from  the  proper  expression, 
of  his  talent  and  how  they  have  elevated  others  to 
the  rank  of  poet  who  in  truth  would  have  been  less 
inglorious  had  they  remained  mute.  Consider  for 
a  moment  what  the  results  might  have  been  if  in  the 
past  the  fine  art  of  advertising  had  been  known  and 
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some  of  our  poets  had  been  tempted  to  try  their 
hand. 

If  magazines  of  fashion  had  existed  in  Herrick’s 
day  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation.  Picture  him  there  in  dull  Devonshire;  how 
his  imagination  would  have  been  kindled  by  the 
coming  of  the  Spring  Fashion  Number!  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  “A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress,”  he  would 
have  given  us  something  like  this: 

The  woman  of  to-day  is  a  psychologist.  She  studies 
effects.  She  knows  that  if  she  is  to  create  that  atmosphere 
of  subtle  charm,  that  indefinable  distinction  which  marks 
the  well-dressed  woman,  she  must  carefully  avoid  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mechanical  perfection.  Thus  when  Milady 
goes  a-walking  she  will  don  one  of  the  costumes  pictured 
above.  To  some  the  loose  cape  effect  on  the  shoulders,  set 
off  by  the  crimson  sports  belt,  will  appeal  most;  to  others 
the  neglige  cuff  and  the  subtly  contrived  fullness  of  the 
skirt.  And  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  Milady’s  escort  will 
never  know  what  it  was  that  so  intrigued  him. 

If  you  shudder  at  this,  then  think  of  the  effect 
upon  Keats  if  he  had  known  that  he  might  adopt 
the  advertising  style  when  it  came  to  the  matter 
of  candy.  For  the  mere  sight  of  the  modem  box 
of  chocolates  would  have  sent  him  into  lyrical  ecsta¬ 
sies.  He  would  have  sung  the  strange  and  exquisite 
delights  of  all  forms  of  chocolates.  He  could  have 
been  as  sensuous  as  he  pleased,  and,  in  the  circum- 
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stances,  even  Matthew  Arnold  could  not  have  re¬ 
buked  him  for  it.  How  naturally  then  he  would 
have  come  to  write: 

Cracker  time  comes  about  3.30  when  the  group  in  the 
parlor  car  has  spurned  the  porter’s  luncheon  call.  Then 

“a  heap 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd, 
With  jellies  smoother  than  the  creamy  curd, 

And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr’d 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  everyone 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar’d  Lebanon” 
become  the  center  of  attraction. 

Sensuousness  apart,  there  are  other  things  in 
Keats  to  make  one  apprehensive.  For  example,  the 
sonnet  “On  First  Looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer.” 
That,  of  course,  is  not  an  advertisement  for  the 
book,  but  the  likeness  is  close  enough  to  suggest 
what  a  fatal  attraction  the  publishers’  blurb  would 
have  had  for  its  author. 

chapman’s  homer  the  big  travel  book  of  the  season 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Homer,  but  how  many  are  able 
to  read  him?  Mr.  Chapman’s  translation  brings  Homer 
within  the  reach  of  all.  He  may  be  said  to  have  put 
Homer  into  the  home.  All  other  translations  are  now  back- 
numbers.  This  for  the  first  time  puts  Homer  on  the  map. 
“The  thrilling  account  of  the  hero’s  adventures,”  says  one 
well-known  reviewer,  “leaves  the  reader  dazed  and  stunned.” 
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Wordsworth’s  poetry  hardly  ever  leads  one  to 
think  that  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  new 
mode;  yet,  if  some  enterprising  firm  of  Literary 
Instructors  had  got  hold  of  him,  we  might  have  had, 
instead  of  the  sonnet  on  The  Sonnet,  this: 

ARE  YOU  FEELING  NERVOUS  AND  DEPRESSED  ? 

Let  us  try  to  cure  you. 

What  did  Shakespeare  do  when  he  was  fed  up  with  life? 
He  wrote  sonnets. 

What  did  Petrarch  do  when  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to  died? 
He  wrote  sonnets. 

What  did  Tasso  do  when  he  had  the  blues? 

He  wrote  sonnets. 

So  did  Dante,  Spenser,  Milton  and  thousands  of  others. 
What  these  men  did  you  can  do.  Learn  to  write  sonnets 
and  forget  your  troubles.  We  will  show  you  how.  Send 
two  shillings  for  special  booklet  of  instructions. 

And  Henley?  Henley’s  case  is  almost  too 
obvious. 

As  worn  by  Captains  of  Industry,  Captains  of  Fate  and 
Successful  Men  Everywhere.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

henley’s  unconquerable  rubber  soles 

But  enough !  This  is  what  advertising  would  have 
done  to  Art  and  to  artists  in  the  past,  what  it  may 
do  in  the  future.  If  this  is  what  evolution  is  to  usher 
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in,  do  you  wonder  that  I  am  not  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  evolution  evolve?  Can  you  blame  me  if,  in 
spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  present,  I  shrink  even 
more  from  the  future,  and  prefer  to  live — and  die 
— strictly  contemporaneously. 
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THEN 

SAY  .eventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 

He  had  been  one  of  a  group  of  boys  aged 
about  fifteen  who  had  persecuted  an  unhappy  stray 
dog  by  tying  a  tin  can  to  its  tail  and  pursuing  it 
with  stones  and  yells.  His  parents  were  grieved, 
but  hardly  surprised;  that  was  the  kind  of  boy  he 
was.  They  could  do  nothing  with  him.  In  despair 
they  sent  him  to  a  priest,  to  whom  he  made  full 
confession.  He  said  he  could  not  tell  why  he  had 
done  it.  The  other  boys  proposed  it  and  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  join  in  had  just  come  to  him  and  he  had 
acted  on  it.  Besides,  every  proper  boy  looked  upon 
a  stray  dog  as  fair  game. 

The  priest  talked  to  him  about  the  evils  of  acting 
on  impulse  and  the  need  for  self-control.  He  said 
that  all  boys  were  by  nature  cruel.  These  unregen¬ 
erate  impulses  were  part  of  the  Old  Adam.  The 
Old  Adam  must  be  driven  out  by  discipline  and 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  spiritual  man  put  in 
his  place.  He  discoursed  of  original  sin,  declaring 
that  human  nature  was  corrupt,  distorted  by  an 
inveterate  tendency  toward  evil.  All  natural 
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impulses,  he  said,  were  bad.  The  only  safety  lay 
in  following  the  voice  of  God  and  the  commands 
of  conscience. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  that  the  boy 
came  to  believe:  first,  that  all  natural  joys  were 
wrong;  second,  that  the  good  and  the  unattractive 
were  interchangeable  terms ;  third,  that  he  could  be 
sure  he  was  doing  his  duty  only  when  he  felt  utterly 
miserable. 


NOW 

Or,  if  you  think  that  is  hardly  just,  say  twenty- 
five  years  hence.  Same  kind  of  boy;  same  kind  of 
offense. 

His  parents  were  a  little  uncomfortable,  but  not 
seriously  disturbed.  His  father  said,  “Boys  will 
be  boys.”  His  mother  said,  “Well,  he  doesn’t  get 
it  from  my  side  of  the  family,  anyway.”  Some  of 
the  neighbors  dismissed  the  episode  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “After  all,  it  is  only  human  nature.”  Others, 
whose  conversation  gave  the  impression  that  they 
had  read  up  on  these  things,  referred  darkly  to 
crowd-psychology  and  the  spirit  of  the  gang. 
Plainly,  however,  something  had  to  be  done  about 
it.  So  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  practising  psychologist. 

After  recording  and  carefully  analyzing  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  boy’s  dreams  (some  of  them  consider- 
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able  efforts  in  fiction),  this  person  told  him  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  well-known  form  of  the  Gada- 
rene  complex,  which,  in  turn,  was  an  epipheno- 
menal  derivative  of  the  herd-instinct.  He  directed 
his  efforts  toward  disabusing  the  boy’s  mind  of  any 
sense  of  sin,  and  convincing  him  that  he  was  merely 
a  victim  of  maladjustment.  The  consciousness  of 
sin,  he  said,  was  a  morbid  symptom,  indicating  a 
sense  of  inferiority.  This,  if  cultivated,  would  se¬ 
riously  impair  efficiency.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  sin 
implied  an  antiquated  and  erroneous  conception  of 
human  nature.  Human  nature  was  not  evil ;  it  was 
just  human  nature.  It  was  like  a  body  of  water: 
if  you  squeezed  it  in  one  place  it  would  bulge  out 
in  another.  It  was  most  dangerous  to  squeeze 
human  nature. 

As  a  result  of  the  interview  the  boy  came  to  be¬ 
lieve:  first,  that  self-control  was  pernicious;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  pleasure  was  the  sign  of  successful  ad¬ 
justment,  and  therefore  that  the  good  and  the  at¬ 
tractive  were  interchangeable  terms;  third,  that  he 
could  be  sure  he  was  doing  his  duty  only  when  he 
was  perfectly  happy  ( i.e .  adjusted) ;  fourth,  that  if 
a  particular  form  of  wrong-doing  should  become 
universal  it  would  cease  to  be  wrong  since  it  could 
then  be  set  down  to  human  nature. 

Moral:  Take  your  choice. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  men.  One 
of  them  was  Righteous;  the  other  was 
Wicked.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  friends;  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  the  name 
of  friendship  to  the  perverse  tie  which  bound  them. 
The  Righteous  man  was  always  trying  to  reform  the 
Wicked  man  and  the  latter  was  forever  trying  to 
annoy  the  reformer. 

The  Righteous  man  was  assiduous  in  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  virtue  and  a  model  of  missionary  zeal.  His 
life  was  an  unremitting  pursuit  of  the  Ideal. 
Nevertheless,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  therefore, 
it  was  not  happy,  for,  all  said  and  done,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  pursuit.  So  he  fell  into  a  way  of 
seeking  spiritual  refreshment  in  the  thought  of 
Heaven,  where  the  assurance  of  victory  and,  with  it, 
rest,  would  be  his  portion.  “I’m  but  a  stranger 
here,”  said  he  to  himself. 

Of  the  Wicked  man  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
he  pursued  vice;  it  came  to  him  almost  naturally. 
And  he  enjoyed  it  so  heartily  that  he  succeeded  in 
making  it  look  attractive.  This  was  what,  indi¬ 
rectly,  brought  the  fly  into  his  ointment,  for  this 
was  the  one  thing  the  good  people  could  not  stand. 
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Reformers,  critics,  and  censors  swarmed  about  him. 
So  he  wasn’t  happy,  either.  He  longed  for  Hell, 
where  there  would  be  none  of  the  reforming  tribe. 
His  sentiments  on  the  subject  were  those  of 
Aucassin. 

The  Righteous  man  died  and  went  to  Heaven. 
The  Wicked  man  also  died  and  went  to  his  place. 

After  some  time — how  long  cannot  be  computed, 
for  in  eternity  the  passage  of  time  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference — they  met  in  a  morally  neutral  place  one 
Hallowe’en  when  the  souls  have  a  cosmic  holiday. 

“Well,”  asked  the  Wicked  man,  “how  are 
things*?” 

Things,  it  appeared,  were  not  all  they  might  be. 
At  first  all  had  been  ecstasy  itself,  but  after  a  time 
a  breath  of  ennui  had  entered  this  Paradise.  The 
Righteous  man  had  found  himself  longing  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  excitement,  a  little  risk — just  one  tiny  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  sure  that  his  moral  will  had  not  lost  its 
cutting  edge. 

“In  fact,”  said  he,  “I  have  to  confess  that  there 
are  times  there  when  I  don  t  feel  at  home  at  all. 

“Just  what  I  always  said,”  remarked  the  Wicked 
man.  “That  just  shows  you’re  not  so  good  as  you 
thought  you  were.” 

“And  how  about  yourself?”  asked  the  other. 

Hell,  it  then  turned  out,  was  not  all  it  had  been 
cracked  up  to  be.  There  was  a  certain  monotony 
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about  life  there.  No  one  disapproved  of  him;  no 
one  tried  to  reform  him.  All  the  inhabitants  were 
automatically  evil.  Vice  seemed  to  create  a  kind 
of  vacuum  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
any  sense  of  independence  or  originality. 

“In  fact,”  said  the  Wicked  man,  “there  are  times 
when  I’d  be  glad  to  be  out  of  it.” 

“Just  what  I  always  said,”  remarked  the  Right¬ 
eous  man.  “That  just  shows  you’re  not  so  bad  as 
you  thought  you  were.” 

But  there  was  one  point  on  which  they  were 
agreed.  “All  we  ask,”  they  said,  “is  an  abiding 
city.” 

Moral :  It  ought  n’t  to  be  so  hard  to  find. 
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DILEMMA  FOR  PARENTS 


T  "K  THEN  George  was  born  his  parents  resolved 
V  V  that  he  should  have  a  proper  education.  It 
was  to  be  different  from  their  own,  which,  they 
averred,  had  been  a  Mere  Scramble.  So  while 
George  was  preoccupied  with  the  hard  task  of  get¬ 
ting  through  the  first  year  of  his  life,  his  father 
and  mother  studied  many  books  on  Child  Psychol¬ 
ogy.  They  read  about  How  to  Arouse  and  Enlist 
the  Child’s  Attention  and  How  to  Stimulate  the 
Child’s  Imagination.  They  learned  What  Stories 
to  Read  to  Children  and  How.  The  Organization 
of  Play,  the  Religion  of  the  Child,  Discipline,  Co¬ 
operating  with  the  Child,  were  some  of  the  other 
topics  which,  with  an  almost  pathetic  seriousness, 
they  deeply  cogitated. 

As  George  grew  up  he  got  the  benefit  of  all 
this.  He  had  the  most  instructive  set  of  toys. 
Some  of  them  surreptitiously  developed  his  sense  of 
touch,  others  his  sense  of  color,  still  others  his  sense 
of  form.  He  was  never  permitted  to  have  an  ordi¬ 
nary,  unmitigated  toy.  So  with  his  play.  It  was 
carefully  organized.  Thus,  if  he  wanted  to  bound 
or  run  he  must  bound  and  run  eurhythmically.  All 
his  play  had  a  Purpose  in  it — his  parents’  purpose, 
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not  George’s.  His  imagination  was  stimulated  in  a 
number  of  places.  He  was  allowed  fairies  and 
elves,  but  he  also  had  a  good  dose  of  The  Wonders 
of  Sunshine,  and  Flowers  and  Birds,  and  How 
Carpets  are  Made,  and  the  Story  of  the  Butterfly. 
Ogres  were  forbidden,  thunder  was  fully  explained, 
and  the  dark  was  always  referred  to  as  the  Friendly 
Dark.  His  parents  proudly  claimed  that  George 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  fear.  For  all  that, 
George  liked  to  have  the  light  left  on  at  night  in 
the  passage  outside  his  room. 

He  was  never  punished — that  is,  not  as  you  or  I 
understand  punishing.  The  books  said  you  must 
use  Persuasion.  This  was  one  of  the  subheads  in 
the  chapter  on  Co-operating  with  the  Child.  It  was 
co-operation  that  came  hardest  for  George.  He  did 
not  want  to  co-operate ;  he  wanted  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  if  he  did  not  get  it  he  proposed  to  fight 
for  it  by  fair  means  or  foul.  It  also  came  hardest 
for  his  parents.  Thus  when  the  Friendly  Dark 
came  along,  and  with  it  George’s  bedtime,  George 
would  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  by  yelling,  kick¬ 
ing,  scratching,  and  biting  indicate  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  go.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  easy 
to  co-operate.  The  books  only  told  you  to  have 
patience  or  to  distract  the  child’s  attention.  They 
did  not  tell  you  how  to  proceed  when  the  child’s 
fund  of  patience  and  persistence  was  much  greater 
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than  his  parents’.  At  such  times  George’s  father 
would  think  lovingly  of  the  stick  in  the  hall.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  only  method  to  distract 
George’s  attention  was  that  appropriate  to  dealing 
with  the  mosquito — hit  him  hard. 

Nevertheless,  George  turned  into  a  fairly  decent 
boy,  not  by  any  means  perfect,  and  with  some  solid 
accomplishments.  At  twelve  he  could  play  the 
piano,  skate  (eurhythmically),  run  a  typewriter 
(correct  fingering),  make  a  camp  fire,  and  cook  a 
rudimentary  meal.  He  knew  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  birds,  flowers,  and  stars.  He  could  read 
fluently,  and  liked  the  Jungle  Books,  Robinson 
Crusoe ,  Gulliver  s  Travels ,  Treasure  Island ,  and 
Jackanapes.  He  was  aware  that  God  did  not  live 
up  in  the  sky,  and  he  knew  How  Babies  Came,  or, 
as  his  parents  put  it,  he  had  an  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physiology  of  the  reproductive  process 
in  human  beings.  He  had  decided  to  be  a  lawyer, 
for — again  I  quote  his  parents — he  had  already 
visualized  his  career. 

Meanwhile  another  child,  born  about  the  same 
time  as  George — his  name  was  Tom — had  been 
growing  up.  His  parents  did  not  believe  in  all  this 
modern  education  stuff.  His  father  said  it  was 
all  damn  nonsense!  His  mother  might  be  said  to 
have  pshawed  it  and  pooh-poohed  it,  if  any  human 
being  had  ever  been  known  to  use  those  vocables. 
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In  any  event,  she  had  no  time  to  bother  with  it. 
She  had  two  other  children;  she  had  no  nurse ;  she 
had  to  do  all  her  own  work  and  most  of  the  maid’s 
— when  she  entertained  one  of  those  rare  migrants. 
Tom,  she  said,  must  take  his  chance.  He  did.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  elaborate.  His  childhood  might 
be  described  in  the  words  of  a  famous  record: 
“Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned. 
.  .  .  In  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters.  .  .  . 
in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren.” 

Nevertheless,  at  twelve  he  was  a  fairly  decent 
boy.  He  had  a  number  of  useful  accomplishments. 
He  could  swear,  he  could  smoke,  he  could  climb  any 
tree,  he  could  row  a  boat,  and  hold  his  own  in  a 
fight.  His  body  and  mind  could  digest  the  most 
baneful  material,  whether  it  was  poisonous  candy 
or  comic  supplements,  without  apparent  harm  to 
himself.  He  also  had  achievements  in  information. 
He  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the  stars  (movie 
and  baseball) ;  he  could  tell  the  make  of  any  auto¬ 
mobile  at  a  glance ;  he  could  identify  the  birds  he 
killed  with  his  sling-shot,  and  he,  too,  knew  How 
Babies  Came.  He  had  no  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
what  he  was  going  to  be.  He  found  the  present  all- 
absorbing. 

George,  after  a  period  of  tutors,  went  to  a  private 
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school  and  thence  to  college.  Tom  reached  the  same 
destination  by  way  of  public  school. 

A  prophetic  eye  can  discern  the  main  outlines 
of  their  destiny.  Looking  for  them  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  it  sees  George  in  the  insurance  business 
and  Tom  with  a  firm  of  shipping  brokers.  Both 
are  fairly  prosperous.  They  are  unadventurously 
married  to  unexciting  wives.  George  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  takes  the  New  York  Ti?nes,  and  drives  a 
Franklin;  Tom  is  a  Republican,  takes  the  Tribune, 
and  drives  a  Buick.  Both  believe  in  The  Church, 
The  Family,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Baseball, 
Thrift,  and  The  Future  of  the  United  States.  Both 
go  round  in  about  ninety-five,  play  a  fair  game  of 
bridge,  and  hold  that  the  theater  is  a  place  where 
one  goes  to  forget  one’s  troubles.  Their  minds 
are  neither  wholly  clean  nor  wholly  unclean. 
Neither  of  them  seems  destined  to  leave  any  mark 
on  history.  They  are  just  Average  Men,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  they  and  their  like  constitute  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  Backbone  of  the  Country. 
Neither  seems  much  the  better  or  much  the  worse 
for  his  early  training,  yet  both  are  beginning  to 
worry  about  the  education  of  their  children. 

Moral:  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Gardener  who 
established  a  Nursery  for  the  Choicest  Plants. 
He  proposed  to  develop  them  so  that  they  would 
be  acclaimed  everywhere  as  Champions,  Leading 
Varieties,  and  A  Credit  to  any  Garden.  With  this 
object  he  devised  an  elaborate  system  of  nurture. 
All  his  plants  were  grown  in  large  conservatories 
where  they  could  receive  Strict  and  Constant  Atten¬ 
tion.  If  they  had  been  left  to  grow  in  the  open  air, 
sustained  only  by  Natural  Influences,  they  might 
have  developed  Eccentricities.  So  the  candidates 
for  admission  were  first  subjected  to  a  Searching 
Entrance  Test;  thereafter  they  were  watered  regu¬ 
larly  with  pure  water  in  carefully  measured  quan¬ 
tities;  they  enjoyed  soils  containing  just  the  right 
amount  of  Nutritive  Elements,  and  they  received, 
daily,  fixed  proportions  of  sunlight  and  shade! 
Nevertheless,  the  plants  did  not  thrive;  they  lacked 
vigor  and  refused  to  blossom. 

The  Gardener  pondered  this.  Then  he  decided 
that  the  plants  were  not  being  watched  carefully 
enough.  So  he  instituted  a  system  of  daily  measure¬ 
ment  of  growth.  Furthermore,  eight  times  a  year 
all  plants  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots  for  general 
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inspection,  and  then  replanted.  The  results  were 
carefully  tabulated  and  recorded  on  cards  by  a 
special  clerk.  Thus  the  whole  record  of  any  plant 
could  be  found  at  a  moment’s  notice.  This  was  an 
Immense  Stride ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  plants  still 
refused  to  thrive. 

The  Gardener  decided  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
heating  plant.  So  he  had  the  old  plant  taken  out 
and  a  new  and  expensive  one  installed  in  its  place. 
But  even  this  did  not  cure  the  strange  distemper 
among  his  plants. 

The  Staff  of  Under-gardeners  waited  on  him  and 
assured  him  that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  wage-system. 
He  could  not  expect  his  men  to  do  good  work  if 
they  did  not  receive  a  living  wage.  This  was  Easy. 
He  started  a  Drive,  and  soon  wages  were  raised  all 
round.  Yet  the  malady  among  the  plants 
persisted. 

So  he  called  in  a  group  of  Horticultural  Experts. 
After  long  and  careful  examination  they  diagnosed 
the  trouble  and  made  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

i.  Each  plant  to  be  grown  whenever  possible  in 

a  separate  pot. 

ii.  New  pots,  twice  as  porous  as  those  in  use 

to  be  purchased. 
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iii.  Where  plants  were  grown  in  boxes,  not  more 
than  six  plants  to  be  grown  together  in  any 
one  box. 

All  these  recommendations  were  followed — with¬ 
out  result. 

The  Gardener  emerged  from  a  long  and  pro¬ 
found  meditation.  Suddenly  he  Saw  It  All.  It  was 
the  Old  Buildings.  Just  look  at  them !  How  could 
any  plant  prosper  in  them?  So  he  started  another 
Drive. 

The  New  Conservatories  were  the  Last  Word  in 
Modernity.  “All  is  well!”  said  the  Gardener,  and 
waited. 

Alas,  among  the  plants,  meme  jeu! 

After  this  he  tried  in  turn  the  following  reme¬ 
dies:  The  Lengthening  of  the  Botanical  Year,  A 
New  Card-index  System,  Exchange  Gardenerships, 
More  Frequent  Testings  and  Uprootings,  Shorten¬ 
ing  the  Botanical  Year,  Rapid  Promotion  of  Under¬ 
gardeners,  Aluminum  Watering-cans,  More  Sun¬ 
light  for  Promising  Plants.  But  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  the  plants  refused  to  thrive,  and  on  exposure 
to  the  open  air  either  died  or  reverted  to  the  Wild 
Type. 

So  he  gave  up  gardening. 

He  is  now  doing  well  as  a  College  professor. 


A  LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 


REVIEWS 

FICTION 

r  M  iHE  Muscles  of  the  Spirit,  by  John  Laird. 
J  “More  chops — bloody  ones,  with  gristle,” 
might  well  have  been  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this 
book.  From  the  opening  chapters,  which  describe 
the  hero’s  boyhood  in  his  father’s  slaughter-house, 
until  the  final  episode,  narrating  the  part  he  played 
in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Douaumont,  the  book  is  an 
orgy  of  bloodshed.  Since  Zola  wrote  Le  Debacle 
we  have  not  encountered  a  realism  so  unsparing. 
The  description  of  the  hero’s  two  years’  service  as 
common  hangman  would  bring  a  blush,  if  not  a 
thrill,  to  the  most  blase  debutante. 

Yet  in  spite  of  some  excesses  Mr.  Laird  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  powerful  and  convincing  work.  He  has 
handled  big  subjects  in  a  big  way.  He  brings  us 
close  to  life — to  life  raw,  passionate  and  palpitat¬ 
ing.  He  is  not  for  the  over-sensitive  lover  of  mealy- 
mouthed  romance,  but  strong,  red-blooded  men  who 
admire  virility  and  prefer  literature  with  teeth  in  it 
will  give  a  beefy  welcome  to  this  latest  work  from 
Mr.  Laird’s  pen. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 

Little  Essays  in  Courage  and  Contentment ,  by 
Radiance  Hope.  The  authoress  of  this  seasonable 
little  volume  is  already  well  known  to  a  small  but 
discerning  circle  of  readers  by  her  previous  work, 
Living  with  a  Glow.  The  present  essays  have  all 
the  charm  of  those  earlier  virginal  meditations. 
There  is  an  elusive  quality,  an  indefinable  some¬ 
thing,  about  these  simple  and  stimulating  essays 
which  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  than  to  describe. 
The  range  of  subjects  is  wide:  The  Art  of  Happi¬ 
ness,  The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  Living  for  Others, 
The  Enchantment  of  Work,  Facing  the  Facts.  All 
of  these  Miss  Hope  touches  with  wisdom  and  un¬ 
mitigated  optimism.  The  book  is  brimful  of 
pointed  and  memorable  sayings.  A  few  of  them, 
selected  at  random,  will  give  a  taste  of  her  quality. 
“There  are  two  sorts  of  courage — physical  and 
moral.”  “True  happiness  lies  within  ourselves.” 
“The  deepest  and  most  lasting  satisfaction  is  that 
which  comes  from  Service.”  “The  genuine  religion 
is  dynamic,  not  static.” 

THE  WAR 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  War,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Somerset.  “I  am  not  one  of  those,”  writes  the 
author  in  his  introduction,  “who  believe  that  the 
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primitive  Christianity  is  the  real  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  a  growth,  a  development,  one  might 
almost  say,  or  it  is  nothing.  In  every  age  it  has 
triumphed  through  its  power  of  adapting  itself  to 
its  environment,  of  modifying  itself,  as  it  were,  in 
accordance  with  circumstance.  And  just  as  we 
learn  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  seed  by  looking 
at  the  flower,  so  we  must  learn  to  interpret  the 
Gospels  in  the  light  of  the  present  instead  of  trying 
to  make  the  present  conform  to  the  Gospels.  I 
say  this  not  in  any  spirit  of  dogmatism,  but  simply 
to  indicate  the  method  which,  by  God  s  grace,  I 
have  tried  to  the  best  of  my  poor  powers  to  apply.” 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  learned  author 
has  proved  his  case  up  to  the  hilt.  On  first  thoughts 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  things  in  the  Gospels 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  modern 
warfare,  but  the  Bishop  makes  short  work  of  such 
objections.  Thus,  of  the  command  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  he  writes :  “We  must  remember  that  in 
all  such  utterances  we  are  dealing  with  the  Oriental 
mind  and  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fig¬ 
urative  and  hyperbolic  language  so  dear  to  the 
East.”  And  again,  “Love  your  enemies  of  course 
means  love  your  enemies,  but  Christianity  never 
tells  us  that  we  are  to  love  their  sin;  we  must  de¬ 
test  and  punish  that,  even  to  the  extent  of  fighting  it, 
and  if  need  be  of  exterminating  the  sinner.  But  of 
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course  we  must  keep  on  loving  him  just  the  same.” 
Of  the  saying  “They  that  take  the  sword  shall  per¬ 
ish  by  the  sword”  the  author  says,  “There  are 
ample  grounds  for  regarding  this  as  a  later  inter¬ 
polation  by  some  primitive  ‘pacifist.’  ” 

The  book  ends  with  an  analysis  of  the  causes 
leading  up  to  the  war  and  a  denunciation  of 
German  ambitions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  masterly  way 
in  which  the  Bishop  goes  about  to  prove  his  thesis 
that  “literal  Christianity  is  an  effete  hypothesis 
which  refuses  to  function  for  our  modern  age.”  He 
has  written  a  thought-provoking  work  which  no  one 
interested  in  Christianity  can  afford  to  neglect. 

POETRY 

Centaurs  and  Chimeras ,  by  Arthur  de  Lys. 
Here  is  another  champion  of  Vers  Libre.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  have  little  to  say.  But  then,  Mr.  de  Lys  is 
in  a  similar  predicament.  For  example,  here  is  a 
poem  entitled  “Incompatibility”: 

Oil! 

Vinegar ! 

Mix  them! 

Can  you? 

What  a  fine  economy  of  expression — and  of 
thought — is  here!  Or,  again,  take  this: 
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THE  TROLLEY  CAR 

You  thought  this  was  going  to  be  about  a  trolley  car, 
didn’t  you? 

Well  .  .  . 

So  did  I 

Until  I  began  to  try  to  write  something, 

And  then 

Nothing  would  happen. 

So  I  changed  my  mind 
And  you 
Are  stung. 

Mr.  De  Lys  ought  to  go  far.  We  earnestly  hope 
he  will. 


BOOKS  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS 

God's  Glad  Girl ,  the  third  in  the  series  of  the 
Oozy  books,  has  already  passed  the  fifty  thousand 
mark.  Of  the  manuscript  of  this  book  the  pub¬ 
lishers  say  that  it  was  so  stained  and  blotted  with 
tears  as  to  be  in  many  places  illegible.  In  a  letter 
to  her  publishers  the  authoress,  Miss  Lush,  writes, 
“They  were  happy  tears — I  know  it  was  silly  of  me, 
but  I  simply  could  not  help  it.” 


The  Diary  of  Beryl  Blackleg ,  the  Other  Wonder 
Child,  will  shortly  be  published  in  book  form  by 
Baddely  Haddon  &  Co.  The  diary  was  originally 
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written  with  white  chalk  in  letters  two  feet  high 
on  the  sidewalk  of  little  Beryl’s  home  town.  When 
the  sidewalk  was  torn  up  in  the  course  of  repairs 
little  Beryl  secured  the  friendly  services  of  the 
contractor,  who  saved  the  pieces  for  her.  She  has 
now  put  together  more  than  half  the  total  number 
of  pieces.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  book 
must  be  unique,  covering  as  it  does  over  two  miles 
of  pavement  and  weighing  thousands  of  tons. 


Even  the  modern  child  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  literature  written  by  children  under 
ten.  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  a  series  to  be  known  as  The  Dotards’ 
Library.  It  is  called  Poems  of  Second  Childhood. 
All  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  were  written  by 
the  author  when  he  was  between  the  ages  of  eighty- 
five  and  ninety.  The  only  other  title  so  far  an¬ 
nounced  is  A  Centenarian  Looks  at  the  World.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  delightful  revelation  of  the  naivete 
and  fatuity  of  senescence. 


What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
publications  of  the  spring  is  a  volume  called  Who’s 
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Whom ,  by  “Cyril.”  It  will  have  an  introduction 
by  F.  P.  A.,  the  genial  causeur,  rhymeur,  raconteur 
and  chauffeur  of  the  World  staff. 


In  order  to  gather  local  color  for  his  new  novel, 
the  opening  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  dugout  at 
the  front,  Mr.  Grimm  has  been  living  for  the  last 
three  weeks  in  a  day  coach  of  the  New  Haven  road. 


The  Romance  of  an  Undertaker  s  Life,  by  the 
gifted  author  of  Caskets  and  Casket  Makers,  is 
shortly  to  be  published  in  book  form.  These  papers 
first  appeared  in  the  Caribbean  Monthly,  where 
they  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  of  their 
Human  Document  series.  The  author’s  adventures 
in  embalming  in  Abyssinia  and  Thibet  are  said  to 
be  unique. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Juvenile 

The  Nursery  Mother  Goose.  Expurgated  and  simplihed 
edition  for  very  small  children. 

Every  Boys  Book  of  Logarithms. 

Matador  and  Cuspidor.  A  boy’s  adventures  in  Spain. 

Philosophy 

Donts  for  Sunday  School  Superintendents. 
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Fiction 

Doom ,  and  other  stories.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
of  Toshkin. 

The  Knout.  Before  the  Dawn.  Two  stories  from  the 
Russian  of  Michaelovitch  Igetoff. 

Twenty-seven  Tales  from  the  Russian. 

The  Soul  of  Poland. 

Religion 

The  Story  of  the  Heart ,  by  Roswell  Roswell,  M.D. 
Science 

The  Story  of  the  Heart,  by  Roswell  Roswell,  M.D. 

The  Biokatagenetic  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. 

What  a  Lump  of  Coal  Knew. 

European  Affairs 

Behind  the  Within  at  the  Peace  Conference,  by  A  Diplo¬ 
mat. 
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THE  DROWSY  SYROP  OF 
THE  REFORMERS 

THIS  is  the  story  of  what  happened  to  Richard 
Henderson,  at  at,  thirty-seven,  respectable 
and  respected  citizen,  when  he  took  up  with  the 
reformers. 

Richard  Henderson  had  a  comfortable  house,  a 
pleasant  wife,  and  three  quite  nice  children.  His 
life,  as  lives  go,  was  a  fairly  busy  one.  Every 
morning  he  left  home  for  the  office  at  eight  o  clock 
and  remained  there,  except  for  an  hour  off  for 
lunch,  until  five.  From  five-thirty  to  seven  he 
would  play  with  the  children  or  work  in  the  garden 
or  tinker  with  his  car.  In  the  evenings  friends 
would  come  in  for  bridge,  or  he  might  go  with  his 
wife  to  the  theater,  to  the  movies,  or  to  a  concert. 
Sometimes,  hounded  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  a“ende^ 
a  meeting  of  one  of  the  many  committees  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  liked  best  to  spend  the  even¬ 
ing  reading.  His  literature  included  the  evening 
paper,  two  or  three  of  the  superior  monthly  maga¬ 
zines,  Punch ,  the  novels  of  Archibald  Marshall  and 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  Babson  s  reports.  His  favorite 
diversion,  however,  by  some  freak  of  temperament, 
he  found  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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On  fine  Saturday  afternoons  he  played  golf. 
Sunday  morning  he  went  to  church  with  his  family, 
from  habit  rather  than  conviction;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  took  them  for  a  drive  in  the  car.  In  sum, 
then,  he  was  an  honest  and  energetic  business  man, 
a  useful  citizen,  a  man  without  conspicuous  vices, 
leading  a  normal  and  a  tolerably  happy  existence. 

Happy,  that  is,  until  one  day  he  chanced  upon 
an  editorial  in  one  of  the  liberadical  weeklies.  The 
subject  of  the  editorial  was  the  need  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  public  opinion.  The  writer  contended  that  the 
well-to-do  middle  class,  to  whom,  with  a  faint  sneer, 
he  attached  the  epithets  “respectable,”  “genteel,” 
“bourgeois,”  was  the  chief  barrier  in  the  way  of 
this.  They  were  neglecting  their  responsibilities. 
While  they — an  unthinking  herd — attended  to 
business,  brought  up  families,  played  golf,  motored, 
went  to  baseball  games  and  movies  and  church, 
civilization  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Richard  Henderson  could  not,  and  did  not,  fail 
to  see  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  ignoble  class. 
With  a  shock  he  perceived  that  the  writer’s  stric¬ 
tures  applied  to  him.  He  began  to  wonder  if  his 
life  was  not,  after  all,  both  mischievous  and  futile. 
He  had  not  seen  things  in  this  way  before ;  but  now 
owning  a  motor  car  began  to  appear  sinful,  and  the 
next  time  he  played  golf  he  would  feel  like  Nero 
fiddling. 
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If  he  had  been  even  fifty-one  per  cent  virile, 
or  if  he  had  known  that  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
was  a  wealthy  young  gentleman  a  few  years  out  of 
college  who  lived  in  a  comfortable  apartment  in 
Washington  and  whose  sole  occupation  was  the 
writing  of  editorials  of  this  kind,  he  might  have 
hurled  the  weekly  into  the  fireplace  and  prayed 
for  a  chance  to  treat  the  author  in  the  same  fashion; 
but,  since  he  was  only  a  respectable  and  somewhat 
impressionable  citizen,  the  guilty  feeling  persisted. 

Thus,  cogitating  upon  his  newly  discovered 
responsibilities,  he  decided  to  Take  the  First  Step. 
He  subscribed  to  three  liberadical  weeklies. 

The  first  was  The  Exterminator.  It  was  irritat¬ 
ing,  it  was  violent,  it  was  cruel,  it  was  harrowing. 
Most  of  the  articles  came  back  in  the  end  to  Karl 
Marx  and  the  Rule  of  the  Proletariat  and  the  Ris¬ 
ing  Sun  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  A  respectable 
citizen  might  disagree  with  it;  he  might  hate  it; 
but  he  could  not  deny  its  penetration  and  its  power. 
He  could  not  do  other  than  flinch  before  its  expo¬ 
sure  of  shams  and  vibrate  with  its  sympathy  for  suf¬ 
fering  and  its  detestation  of  injustice. 

The  second  was  The  Weekly  Challenge.  It  was 
at  once  more  moderate  and  more  high-brow  in  tone. 
While  admitting  and  even  emphasizing  the  evils 
enumerated  by  The  Exterminator ,  it  deplored  vio¬ 
lence  and  preached  reform  rather  than  revolution — 
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as  though  one  should  spend  one’s  time  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  a  man  that  a  certain  rock  was  so  obdurate 
that  clearly  it  must  be  removed,  if  at  all,  by  dyna¬ 
mite,  only  to  offer  him  at  the  close  of  your  remarks 
a  chisel  and  your  good  wishes.  It  persistently 
treated  Marx  and  the  Soviet  Government  as  having 
merely  an  historical  interest.  It  differed,  further, 
from  The  Exterminator  in  preferring  to  deal  with 
principles  and  systems  rather  than  with  particular 
cases.  In  fact,  one  got  the  impression  that  it  was 
interested  in  the  particular  case  primarily  as  illus¬ 
trating  some  economic  or  political  principle.  Its 
literary  style  was  unlovely.  Sentences  like  this 
were  common :  “A  principle  of  systematization 
which  has  functioned  so  successfully  in  the  past 
reveals  its  inadequacy  when  its  incorporation  is  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  flux  of  a  constantly  changing  societal 
context.” 

The  third  was  The  World  Reborn.  The  World 
Reborn  took  itself  seriously.  There  was  something 
almost  cosmic  in  the  sweep  of  its  generalizations.  It 
concerned  itself  exclusively  with  movements  inter¬ 
national  in  scope.  Week  in  and  week  out,  it  prophe¬ 
sied  that  Civilization  or  the  World  or  Society 
was  on  the  brink  of  disaster  and  would  founder 
in  ruin  unless  something  or  other  were  done.  The 
remedies  discussed  were  various,  involving  Leagues 
of  Nations,  systems  of  international  finance,  the 
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destruction  of  Imperialism,  A  Great  Religious 
Awakening.  Common  to  them  all  was  the  sugges¬ 
tion  they  contained  that  Civilization  could  not  be 
saved  bit  by  bit.  Before  any  part  of  the  world  or 
mankind  could  be  saved,  the  World  as  a  whole  or 
Human  Nature  in  its  entirety  must  be  made  over. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  diet  which  Richard 
Henderson  proposed  to  himself  in  order  that  he 
might  fit  himself  to  do  his  share  in  building  up  an 
intelligent  public  opinion. 

He  began  with  The  'Exterminator.  It  came  on 
Tuesday.  After  reading  his  first  number  he  decided 
that  he  would  have  to  find  out  something  about 
Marx  and  his  theories.  The  Exterminator  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  its  readers  would  know 
all  about  him.  He  was  moved  to  horror  and  anger 
by  two  apparently  authentic  narratives  describing 
the  inhuman  conduct  of  mine  guards  in  a  recent 
strike.  If  this  sort  of  thing  were  common — and  it 
seemed  to  be — no  wonder  the  victims  cried  out  for 
red  revolution.  He  would  make  it  his  business 
to  find  out  more  about  the  sort  of  provocation  these 
people  had  to  suffer.  Meanwhile  he  wanted  to  do 
something:  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  quiet  o’ 
nights  while  such  deeds  were  being  done.  But  what 
could  he  do? 

He  was  fretful  and  disturbed  until  Thursday 
brought  The  Weekly  Challenge , — a  number  spe- 
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dally  devoted  to  Education.  The  leading  article 
took  the  line  that  the  hope  of  a  better  world  lay  with 
the  coming  generation.  And  what  were  we  doing 
for  them?  In  the  following  articles  Education  in 
all  its  branches  was  reviewed  and  a  multitude  of 
reforms  proposed.  Through  a  mist  of  long  words 
Richard  Henderson  could  make  out  that  things 
were  in  a  bad  way.  The  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  were  utterly  incompetent;  the  private 
schools  existed  only  to  impose  or  confirm  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  wealthy  and  respectable  classes;  the 
universities  were  fashionable  country  clubs  con¬ 
trolled  by  capital.  In  the  face  of  such  revelations 
how  could  he  go  on  with  his  plan  to  send  his  boy 
to  college?  At  least  before  doing  so  he  ought  to 
test  the  indictment. 

In  this  new  perturbation  of  mind  Richard  Hen¬ 
derson  forgot  all  about  Marx  and  the  Revolution. 
The  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  exploited  classes 
faded  from  his  mind.  Worry  about  the  rottenness 
of  education  and  what  he  could  do  about  it  crowded 
out  all  other  thoughts. 

Two  days  later — on  Saturday — came  his  copy  of 
The  World  Reborn.  The  longest  article  in  it  was 
called  The  War  that  is  Coming.  It  presented  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  statesmen  in  many  countries 
were  preparing  for  another  world-war  in  five  or 
ten  years.  It  sketched  some  of  the  certain  horrors 
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of  that  catastrophe.  It  ended  with  a  quotation 
from  an  article  upon  The  Unknown  Soldier 
in  which  the  writer  said  that  there  were  millions 
of  unknown  soldiers — they  were  the  young  men  of 
the  next  generation. 

Richard  Henderson  thought  of  his  son,  and  a 
chill  struck  at  his  heart.  What  was  the  use  of 
bothering  about  the  exploited  classes  or  the  edu~ 
cation  of  youth  if  all  alike  were  going  to  be  flung 
into  the  hopper  of  the  next  war  ? 

The  result  of  his  week’s  reading  was  an  over- 
whelming  sense  of  the  world’s  wrongs,  a  confused 
memory  of  many  remedies,  an  immense  cloud  of 
depression  at  his  own  ignorance  and  futility.  He 
was  utterly  bewildered. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  he  played  golf  in  order 
to  shake  off  his  despondency;  in  the  evening  he 
played  bridge  with  the  same  purpose.  On  Sunday 
he  went  mechanically  through  the  day  s  routine  to 
save  himself  from  thinking.  On  Monday  morning 
he  plunged  eagerly  into  the  tasks  of  the  office.  Here 
at  any  rate  was  something  to  be  done,  something 
he  could  do  with  a  fair  chance  of  visible  success. 

On  Tuesday  the  periodic  bombardment  by  the 
weeklies  was  renewed.  But  the  first  week  s  experi¬ 
ence  was  typical  of  all  the  rest.  The  Exter?ninator 
would  first  raise  a  wave  of  revolt  which  on  Thurs¬ 
day  would  meet  with  another  wave  like  unto  it. 
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Into  the  nasty  chop  thus  created  would  come  march¬ 
ing  on  Saturday  the  wave  heaved  up  by  The  World 
Reborn.  By  Saturday  afternoon  the  three  waves 
had  neutralized  one  another  so  as  to  produce  on 
Sunday  a  sinister  and  unhappy  calm. 

After  two  months  of  this  Richard  Henderson  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  net  result  upon  his  way  of  living, 
of  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  modern  thought 
was  to  make  him  throw  himself  more  earnestly  than 
before  into  the  daily  routine  of  a  respectable  and 
respected  citizen. 

So  he  cancelled  his  subscriptions  to  the  three  libe- 
radical  weeklies. 

Moral :  There  is  nothing  like  a  lot  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideas  for  keeping  people  quiet,  or,  if  you 
prefer  a  simpler  version:  One  thing  at  a  time, 
please. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  POINT 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  man  of  large  vision  mar¬ 
ried  a  woman  with  a  broad  outlook  on  life. 
In  due  course  there  was  born  to  them — naturally 
enough — a  point  of  view,  or,  as  they  called  it  for 
short,  a  viewpoint. 

The  fond  parents  hoped  it  would  grow  up  into  a 
well-rounded  attitude ;  but,  alas !  the  youngster 
early  began  to  develop  salient  characteristics  and 
before  long  had  grown  into  an  unmistakeable  angle 
of  vision. 

As  time  went  on  its  differences  with  its  parents 
became  acute.  After  much  misgiving  they  decided 
that  their  darling  little  point  of  view  was  unten¬ 
able.  So  they  discarded  it. 

A  few  days  later  an  eminent  man  accidently  dis¬ 
covered  it  underlying  a  thesis  in  a  corner  of  the  field 
of  discourse.  Although  hackneyed  by  exposure,  it 
was,  to  the  discerning  eye  of  the  finder,  clearly 
implicit  with  complex  implications.  He  resolved 
to  take  it  home  to  his  wife.  She  had  no  children: 
that  is  to  say,  she  had  no  views  of  her  own.  She 
would  be  delighted  with  it. 

After  dinner  that  evening  he  remarked  casually: 
“By  the  way,  I  established  rather  an  interesting 
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contact  this  afternoon.  Look  what  I  found.”  And 
he  produced  the  treasure. 

“Oh,  Herbert,”  she  exclaimed,  “what  a  perfectly 
stimulating  little  viewpoint !  Let  us  adopt  it.” 

So  they  did  that. 

The  foster  mother  lavished  all  her  care  on  the 
child.  She  had  a  watertight  compartment  specially 
constructed  in  her  mind  for  it.  She  would  spend 
hours  in  this  strange  nursery,  standing  first  on  one 
side  of  the  child  and  saying,  “North,”  then  on  a 
second  saying  “East,”  and  so  on  with  West  and 
South.  This  was  her  way  of  getting  oriented 
towards  the  new  point  of  view.  “Do  you  know,” 
she  would  exclaim  delightedly  to  her  husband,  “it 
is  giving  me  quite  a  new  slant  on  things?” 

One  day  her  husband  came  home  carrying  a 
strange  looking  parcel  under  his  arm. 

“What  on  earth  have  you  got  there?”  asked  his 
wife. 

“Wait  and  see,”  he  replied  mysteriously. 

They  went  up  to  the  nursery.  He  opened  the 
package  and  took  out  two  straight  lines,  which 
he  proceeded  to  nail  parallel  to  each  other  against 
the  wall. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  bring  up  our  child 
along  these  lines.” 

The  parents  ought  to  have  realized  that  for  a 
viewpoint  which  was  already,  under  their  very  eyes, 
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become  a  full-fledged  angle  of  vision  such  a  devel¬ 
opment  was  impossible.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  were  inexperienced. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  all  sorts  of  unsuspected 
implications  were  implicit  in  the  child.  It  con¬ 
flicted  violently  with  the  neighbors’  points  of  view ; 
it  was  once  found  predicating  itself  upon  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  distinguished  thinker  who  lived 
next  door;  on  one  occasion  it  went  down  without 
leave  to  bedrock  and  was  there  found  playing  with 
brass  tacks.  Nothing  could  persuade  it  to  move 
along  the  above  lines.  This  sort  of  thing  could  not 

go  on  indefinitely.  Nor  did  it. 

One  day  a  neighbor’s  point  of  view  had  been 
asked  in  to  play  with  the  child.  Hearing  an  out¬ 
cry,  the  mother  rushed  up  to  the  nursery.  She  saw 
her  child  lying  hopelessly  distorted  on  the  floor. 
Swiftly  she  summoned  a  doctor  one  of  the 
younger  generation.  He  came.  One  glance  was 
enough.  The  child  was  beyond  all  aid— completely 
antiquated,  as  he  put  it  in  his  professional  jargon. 

“But  how — how  did  it  happen?”  sobbed  the  dis¬ 
tracted  mother. 

“My  dear  madam,  it  is  clear  that  your  child  has 
been  reading  contemporary  prose.  She  has  been 
trying  to  perform  that  impossible  gymnastic  feat 
so  often  mentioned  there:  she  has  been  trying  to 
center  around  her  little  playmate’s  position.’ 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  woman — her 
name  was  Everywoman — who  believed  she 
had  a  mission  in  life.  Her  mission,  she  conceived, 
was  the  Abolition  of  Dust.  If  she  had  paused  to 
reflect,  she  might  have  remembered  that  matter  is 
indestructible  and  dust  therefore  unabolishable. 
But  this  knowledge,  if  it  had  come  to  her,  would 
not  have  mitigated  the  frenzy  of  her  lust.  Her  am¬ 
bition  would  have  dwelt  instead  upon  the  prospect 
of  a  heaven-kissing  hill  of  dust  whereinto  was 
swept  together  all  the  dust  in  the  world,  the  par¬ 
ticles  adhering  so  firmly  together  that  not  all  the 
gales  of  chaos  could  unloosen  one  of  them. 

As  some  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  war 
against  the  flesh,  and  others  to  the  overcoming  of 
ignorance,  so  this  woman  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
War  against  Dust.  As  some  have  been  alert  for 
the  first  stirring  of  sinful  desires,  so  she  was  ready 
to  pounce  upon  the  first  speck  of  dirt.  As  some 
have  searched  their  souls  for  traces  of  hidden  sin, 
so  she  would  run  her  finger  along  the  tops  of  pic¬ 
tures,  or  peer  into  rarely  visited  corners,  for  the 
signs  of  secret  dust.  Dust  was  the  Devil,  and  she 
had  been  called  to  fight  in  the  glorious  cause. 


Stirred  with  a  slow 
whirling  motion. 
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Marriage,  a  husband,  children,  were  merely  Tac¬ 
tical  Episodes  in  the  Great  Campaign. 

She  made  life  a  Hell  for  her  husband.  His  name 
was  Everyman.  It  is  for  such  as  he  that  this  fable 

is  written. 

There  was  a  process  called  “airing”  a  room.  All 
windows  and  doors  of  the  room  were  opened  simul¬ 
taneously  and  left  open  for  fifteen  minutes.  When 
applied  to  his  study  this  system  transported  all  the 
papers  from  his  desk  to  the  floor.  His  wife  would 
later  return  the  papers  to  his  desk,  disposing  them 
according  to  her  fancy  at  the  moment,  and  weight¬ 
ing  them  down  with  books.  This  was  not  helpful. 

*Xhere  was  a  process  known  as  “Dusting-your- 
books  -  my  -  dear  -  there  -  has  -  not  -  been -a- duster  - 
near-them-for-ages.”  This  is  the  way  it  worked. 
Books  removed.  Laid  on  the  floor.  Stirred,  it 
would  seem,  with  a  slow  whirling  motion  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  Books  dusted  vigorously.  Books 
replaced  on  shelves  in  any  old  order,  all  of  them 
upside  down,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  here  and 
there  right  side  up  lest  there  should  be  any  traces 

of  symmetry. 

Protest  called  forth  only  the  assurance  that  t  ey 
had  not  been  dusted  for  six  months— as  though  a 
crime,  if  commited  semi-annually,  became  a  laud¬ 
able  contribution  to  human  happiness. 

At  last  she  died  and  was  buried.  Years  passed. 
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Centuries  passed.  Finally  there  was  left  of  her 
nothing  but — a  little  dust. 

It  chanced  that  some  of  this  dust  blew  into  the 
house  of  Another  Woman  and  settled  on  a  table. 
The  Other  woman  came  down  in  the  morning  and 
spotted  it. 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  where  all  the  dust  in  this 
house  comes  from!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Whoo!”  she  said,  and  blew  it  away. 


THE  TIME  SAVER 


HE  was  as  concerned  to  save  time  as  some  men 
have  been  to  save  their  souls.  It  was  the 
dominating  passion  of  his  life. 

In  the  mornings  he  shaved  with  a  safety  razor, 
bolted  his  breakfast,  and  raced  to  the  city  in  a  pow¬ 
erful  car — all  to  save  time. 

In  his  office  you  would  find  all  the  latest  time¬ 
saving  devices,  from  special  filing  systems  to  self- 
sharpening  pencils.  Efficiency  experts  had  gone 
over  his  factory  with  a  microscope  until  a  super¬ 
fluous  motion  there  was  as  instantly  detected  as 
a  crumb  in  the  bed.  He  rarely  wrote  when  he  could 
telegraph,  and  never  telegraphed  when  he  could 
’phone.  Even  then  he  would  protest  volubly  about 
the  slowness  of  the  service.  When  he  traveled  he 
always  selected  the  fastest  trams,  and  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  he  would  dream  from  time  to  time  of  the 
coming  age  of  airplanes. 

One  would  have  thought  that  in  forty-five  years 
he  would  have  saved  enough  time  to  set  a  wide  gap 
between  himself  and  death.  But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  take  a  course  in  memory-training  and 
another  in  an  up-to-date  shorthand,  pneumonia 
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intervened,  and  appropriately  enough,  carried  him 
off  with  the  minimum  of  delay. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  his  own  funeral.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  wasted  verbiage  in  the  funeral  services,  and 
he  would  have  itched  to  speed  up  the  cortege. 

But  he  was  on  another  journey.  At  the  end  of 
it  he  arrived  at  a  certain  gate  and  knocked.  ^<o 
answer.  He  knocked  again.  After  several  min* 
utes  the  Keeper  of  the  Gate  opened  to  him. 

“I  should  think,”  said  the  visitor,  “you’d  have  an 
automatic  opener  fixed  on  that  gate  of  yours.  All 
you’d  have  to  do  when  you  heard  a  knock  is  press 
a  button  and  the  gate  would  open  of  itself.  Save 
you  lots  of  time.” 

“Why  should  we  want  to  save  time"?”  asked  the 
Keeper  of  the  Gate.  “We  have  all  the  time  we 
want  here;  an  eternity  of  time,  in  fact,  for  every 
action.” 

The  visitor  looked  aghast.  “Would  you  mind 
saying  that  again,  slowly?”  he  said. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Gate  repeated  his  words. 

“An  eternity  of  time!”  exclaimed  the  visitor. 
“Say,  this  is  hell!” 

“On  the  contrary,”  was  the  reply.  “First  to 
your  right  and  then  straight  on  down.  You  can’t 
miss  it.”  And  he  shut  the  gate. 
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PUTTING  IT  ACROSS 


iHOSE  to  whom  a  classical  education  has  been 


X  administered  in  youth  will  remember  what 
a  gift  Julius  Caesar  had  for  throwing  a  bridge  across 
a  river.  (Its  only  rival  in  history  is  Xenophon’s 
genius  for  marching  parasangs.)  Nothing,  it  would 
seem,  was  easier:  he  just  walked  up  to  the  river  and 
flung  the  bridge  across,  as  you  or  I  would  fling  an 
epigram  across  the  table.  True,  I  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  a  passage  of  peculiar  difficulty,  bristling  with 
technical  terms,  in  which  the  building  of  a  bridge 
is  presented  as  a  stupendous  affair,  but  that  must 
have  been  an  early  attempt,  when  he  was  still  a 
’prentice  hand,  for  elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  quite  casually  as  to  something  he  took  in  his 
normal  stride.  Casar  pontern  trails  flumen  jecit. 
That  is  all  he  will  allow  himself.  What  magic 
there  is  in  the  words,  and  how  simple  it  all  seems ! 

Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since 
Qesar’s  time  and  we  do  things  differently  now.  Let 
the  following  episode  bear  me  out. 

The  scene  is  the  bank  of  a  river.  On  the  far 
side  is  a  city  great  and  prosperous,  as  Xenophon 
would  say.  Enter  two  men,  cztat.  circ.  forty.  Effi¬ 
ciency,  success,  and  executive  ability  are  written 
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all  over  them.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  that  they 
are  the  sort  who  Get  1  hings  Done.  They  have 
both  risen  from  a  point  socially  and  financially  rep¬ 
resented  by  zero  to  the  eminence  upon  which  they 
now  stand  —  that  is,  they  are  one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar  executives  and  they  have  been  pil¬ 
loried,  or  canonized,  as  you  choose  to  look  at  it,  in 
the  pages  of  a  magazine  which  devotes  itself  to 
celebrating  the  triumphs  of  their  kind. 

Behold  them,  then,  palavering,  or,  as  they  would 
put  it,  in  conference,  on  the  bank.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  they  want  to  put  across.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  becomes  earnest.  After  some  time  the  hand 
of  one  of  them  goes  out  automatically  in  a  groping 
movement.  Clearly  he  is  feeling  for  a  buzzer.  But 
as  for  the  buzzer — non  est  inventus.  That  settles 
it !  We  must  have  offices. 

This  I  see  is  going  to  be  a  big  affair.  I  did  wrong 
to  call  it  an  episode ;  it  will  be  a  series  of  episodes. 
Let  us  adopt  the  technique  of  the  cinema.  A  reel 
then! 

Rises  an  office  building  sphinx-like  (am  I  right?) 
by  the  river  side.  You  can  see  for  yourself  an  office 
building,  if  not  a  sphinx,  rising  any  day  in  the 
week,  so  I  need  not  elaborate  this.  But  you  must 
have  a  glimpse  of  these  masterful  men  at  work. 
One  of  them  will  do. 

A  spacious  room — wood  paneling — a  carpet,  soft 
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and  deep  and  soundless  as  moss— furniture  sub¬ 
stantial  yet  elegant.  He  sits  before  an  enormous 
expanse  of  desk;  wan  lights  are  reflected  from  its 
glimmering  surface.  It  is  equipped  with  a  virginal 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  an  ink-well,  some  immac¬ 
ulate  pens,  a  paper  knife,  and  a  telephone.  That 
is  all.  He  presses  a  buzzer.  Enter  a  Perfect 

Peach.  Miss  Vereker-take-a-letter-please-dear-sir- 
in-reply-to-yours-of-the-26th-inst.  And  so  on.  She 
vanishes.  Buzzer  again.  Enter  a  Veritable  Houri. 
Miss  Rubinstein,  I  want  you  to  put  in  a  call  for  San 
Francisco.  (You  see  we  are  already  In  Touch 
With  the  Ends  of  the  Earth.)  Exit  Miss  Rubin¬ 
stein.  Buzzer  again.  Enter  an  Authentic  Peii. 
Miss  O’Brien,  I  want  you  to  reserve  a  drawing-room 
for  the  29th  on  The  Supermen’s  Limited  to  Chicago. 

In  the  next  room  sits  his  colleague.  Mane  jeu 
there.  By  now  you  will  have  discovered  what  they 
are  doing.  They  are  Building  Up  an  Organiza- 

tion. 

That  will  be  enough  of  the  technique  of  the 
cinema.  In  any  event  I  must  drop  it  in  order  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  events  that  preceded 
organization. 

The  first  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  decide  now 
to  put  It  across.  In  the  beginning  they  thought  of 
a  bridge.  They  had  plans  drawn;  they  accepted 
them ;  they  let  the  contract.  When  the  bridge  was 
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half  finished  they  suddenly  felt  that  a  bridge  was 
too  obvious;  any  miserable  little  ten-thousand-dol- 
lar  man  could  have  thought  of  that!  Besides,  it 
was  so  banal;  it  was  not  dignified;  last  and  de¬ 
cisive  point — it  was  too  cheap.  Next  they  spent 
some  time  weighing  the  merits  of  a  tunnel.  They 
decided  against  it;  it  would  be  too  stuffy;  the 
water  might  leak  through;  it  would  not  be  im¬ 
pressive  enough.  At  last  came  the  flash  of  intui¬ 
tion — why  not  divert  the  river?  Brilliant  thought! 
How  spectacular  that  would  be !  Good  business, 
too;  they  could  sell  the  bed  of  the  river  for  build¬ 
ing  sites. 

To  think  was  to  act — ideo-motor  action,  as  the 
beautiful  phrase  of  the  psychologist  has  it.  An 
army  of  laborers  came  and  sweated  to  send  the  river 
where  God  never  intended  it  should  go. — God,  did 
you  say?  What  has  a  hundred-thousand-dollar 
executive  got  to  do  with  God? 

Now  do  not,  I  pray  you,  dash  off  with  the  idea 
that  this  is  all.  How  about  building  up  that 
organization? 

First  of  all  they  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Organization,  consisting  of  three  high-powered  suc¬ 
cessful  men  at  preposterous  salaries.  They  too  had 
to  have  offices.  They  appointed  a  Sub-committee  on 
Publicity.  This  committee  appointed  four  sub-sub¬ 
committees:  one  to  lay  down  card  indexes,  one  to 
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take  care  of  the  press,  one  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  Church  and  see  that  sermons  were  preached 
about  It,  one  for  general  purposes.  Branch  offices 
were  established  in  the  city  across  the  river  to  let 
the  people  know  what  was  coming.  They  learned 
it  from  gigantic  advertisements  in  their  newspapers 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  they  learned  it  by 
radio  the  last  thing  at  night.  It  rained  upon  them 
from  pamphlets  dropped  by  airplanes;  hoardings 
which  shut  out  the  sun  bellowed  it  to  them  by  day ; 
when  darkness  fell  fiery  legends  proclaimed  it  to 
them  across  the  affrighted  sky. 

At  this  point  the  thing  becomes  so  complicated 
that  I  can  follow  out  only  one  of  its  ramifications. 
There  was  that  matter  of  the  Press.  The  news¬ 
papers,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  were  not 
handling  the  thing  right.  Nothing  for  it  but  to 
buy  a  newspaper  of  their  own.  Then  there  was  a 
strike,  and  the  supply  of  paper  ran  short;  so  they 
bought  a  forest  and  built  a  paper  mill  and  rolled 
their  own.  There  were  delays  in  the  shipment  of 
paper.  This  made  it  necessary  to  buy  up  some 
of  the  vital  railroads.  When  the  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  became  discontented  and  threatened  to  walk 
out,  they  put  in  a  corps  of  efficiency  engineers  who 
recommended  straightening  out  a  few  kinks  in  the 
tracks.  The  expense  was  incredible;  but  when  ef- 
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ficieney  whispers  “lo,  thou  must !”  who  dare  hesi¬ 
tate? 

Well,  that  will  be  enough  to  give  you  the  general 
idea.  Multiply  that  by  twenty-three  and  you  will 
be  able  to  frame  some  notion  of  what  building  up 
an  organization  means. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  further.  At  last 
the  whole  magnificent  undertaking  was  complete 
down  to  the  last  detail.  The  day  of  the  grand 
climax  arrived.  On  the  far  side  of  the  river,  on  a 
special  platform  decorated  in  the  usual  formidable 
style  with  palms  and  flags,  stood  the  mayor  and 
his  gang — I  mean,  the  city  officials — ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  It.  Behind  them  rose  the  stands  filled  with 
The  Chosen.  Behind  them  again  you  must  imagine 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  populace  stretching  off  to 
infinity  and  “all  agog,”  as  twelve  reporters  had 
written  the  night  before,  “with  excitement.”  From 
the  mayor’s  stand  to  the  office  buildings  stretched 
a  noble  carpet,  fit  for  the  feet  of  princes.  On  either 
side  ran  a  human  rampart  of  committees,  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers,  efficiency  experts,  clerks,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  lumberjacks  (a  picturesque  touch  this!), 
and  all  that  goes  to  compose  a  great  organization. 
The .river  alone  was  absent.  It  was  somewhere  off 
in  the  background,  doing  violence  to  the  Will  of 
God  and,  for  all  I  know,  meditating  revenge. 

As  the  city  clocks  struck  up  the  hour  of  noon 
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and  the  bands  the  National  Anthem  the  two  men 
who  Did  Things  emerged  from  the  office  building. 
One  hundred  sweating  reporters  never  looked  up. 
“Salvos  of  applause,”  they  wrote,  “rent  the 

•  11 

air  .  .  . 

Slowly  and  with  great  dignity  the  Two  held 
their  course  down  the  carpeted  way.  They  reached 
the  mayor’s  stand.  He  came  forward  to  meet  them 
and  graciously,  or  as  graciously  as  a  mayor  can, 
he  bent  toward  them.  The  bands  brayed  more 
deafeningly.  Salvos  of  applause  rent  air,  vocal 
cords,  ear  drums — everything.  They  scarcely  heard 
these  things,  for  the  high  ecstatic  moment  of  their 
lives  was  upon  them.  They  placed  in  the  mayor  s 
hands  a  small  cardboard  box. 

IT  was  across  at  last. 

What  was  in  the  box?  you  ask.  Ah,  there  you 
have  me.  Honestly,  I  don  t  know.  Not  that  it 
really  matters,  as  you  may  infer  from  the  conver¬ 
sation  that  took  place  between  Castor  and  Pollux 
when,  after  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  and  the 
speechmaking  and  the  ceremonial  eating  were  over,* 
they  reached  the  haven  of  their  office  and  sank  into 
chairs.  Remember  that  they  were  almost  complete 
nervous  wrecks;  they  had  used  up  about  ten  years 
of  their  life;  they  were  worn  out  from  buying  mills 
and  railroads  and  forests  and  from  pressing  buz- 
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zers  and  Getting  in  Touch  with  The  Ends  of  the 
Earth. 

“Well,”  said  Castor,  mopping  his  forehead, 
“anyway,  we  put  It  across.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Pollux,  “we  sure  did  put  It 
across.” 

They  spoke  as  men  whose  reward  is  complete. 

Moral:  Aut  Casar  aut  nullus . 
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TO  look  at  him  you  would  never  take  him  for 
a  clergyman.  Not  even  about  his  dress  is 
there  anything  to  serve  as  a  mark  of  identification 
in  the  field,  as  the  ornithologists  say.  This  seems 
hardly  fair.  In  other  countries  they  are  more  con¬ 
siderate.  In  England,  for  example,  even  the 
humblest  deacon  wears  some  of  his  clothes  back  to 
front.  As  you  ascend  the  upper  reaches  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  peculiarities  in  costume  become  more  marked, 
until  with  bishops  and  archbishops  you  come  upon 
a  veritable  sartorial  fantasia. 

But  the  subject  of  this  sketch  dresses  like  other 
men,  often  in  rough  manly  tweeds  which  he  fills 
robustiously.  And  he  looks  like  other  men.  His 
cheeks  are  rounded  and  have  a  pleasant  pinkness, 
not  exactly  hardy,  but  indubitably  healthy.  His 
eyes  are  bright.  He  smiles  and  laughs  readily.  He 
carries  himself  with  assurance.  His  manner,  when 
it  is  not  professionally  unctuous,  is  brisk  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  He  is  virile;  he  is  buoyant;  he  is  obviously 
efficient.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  him  a  sales¬ 
man  manque.  _  „ 

It  is  plain  that  the  gibe  about  “the  third  sex 
will  not  apply  to  him.  He  does  not  scorn  the  diver- 
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sions  and  recreations  of  the  average  healthy  male. 
He  belongs  to  the  local  golf  club  and  plays  a  fair 
game.  He  smokes  in  moderation.  He  enjoys  a 
movie  now  and  then.  He  is  not  unknown  at  the 
discreeter  dances,  from  which  he  flees,  like  Cinder¬ 
ella,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

At  the  club,  where  you  may  often  see  him,  he  is 
naturally  popular.  Men  like  a  parson  who  never 
either  directly  or  by  suggestion  intrudes  religion 
upon  them.  They  feel  no  constraint  in  his 
presence.  A  damn  or  a  risky  story  will  pass 
quite  unnoticed  by  him.  And  so  his  friends  refer 
to  him  variously  as  a  good  mixer,  a  good  scout,  a 
real  human  being. 

If  you  wish  to  see  him  at  his  best  you  must  let 
him  show  you  over  the  new  church  which  his  parish 
has  just  built  for  him.  The  old  building  was 
pleasant  enough,  and  it  had  its  architectural  points ; 
but  a  number  of  the  congregation  complained  about 
the  draughts,  and  they  were  always  having  trouble 
with  the  heating  system.  There  were  complaints, 
too,  about  the  lighting.  The  minister  himself  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  he  calls  the  acoustics. 

The  architect  of  the  new  building  took  care  of 
all  these  things,  and  of  many  others.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that,  as  the  minister  points  out  to  you  the  varied 
features  of  the  church,  he  should  beam  with  satis¬ 
faction;  for  the  architect  seems  to  have  known,  as 
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by  divination,  the  religious  needs  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  ideal  environment  for  quietly 
but  solidly  successful  people.  The  substantial  oak 
pews  and  furniture,  stained  grey;  the  pile  carpets; 
the  soft  cushions;  the  costly  stained-glass  windows 
— all  these,  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  churchly  calm, 
testify  reassuringly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
compatibility  between  a  comfortable  prosperity 
and  true  religion. 

As  you  pad  down  the  aisle,  hat  in  hand,  behind 
the  priest  of  this  sacred  place,  he  will  stop  and 
wave  a  hand  towards  the  massive  new  organ  and 
tell  you  that  it  was  presented  by  a  member  of  the 
congregation  who  made  his  fortune  in  bathroom 
fixtures.  He  gave  a  son  in  the  Great  War  and  he 
gave  the  organ  in  memory  of  the  son. 

Passing  out  through  a  side  door  you  find  your¬ 
self  entering  upon  a  series  of  rooms  and  you  begin 
to  understand  why  the  minister  refers  to  the  church 
buildings  as  a  plant.  There  are  several  rooms  for 
Sunday-school  classes,  all  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
their  educational  equipment.  There  is  a  large  hall, 
with  a  stage,  variously  used  for  illustrated  lectures 
and  for  theatrical  entertainments  of  a  sort;  there 
is  a  dining  room  where  the  church  suppers  are  held 
and  where  the  Ladies’  Aid  have  their  monthly 
luncheons;  there  is  a  completely  furnished  kitchen 
and  a  real  ice  box.  If  you  find  it  somehow  a  little 
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difficult  to  place  the  ice  box  among  the  traditional 
articles  of  church  furniture,  you  may  recover  some 
of  your  composure  when,  after  mounting  a  short 
flight  of  steps,  you  enter  the  minister’s  study.  It  is 
obviously  a  study  and  not  a  cell;  but  at  least  you 
have  got  away  from  the  belly  and  back  to  the  mind. 
For  here  are  shelves  filled  with  books,  among  which 
you  may  discern  works  by  Wells  and  Shaw  and 
Henry  Adams,  as  well  as  Who’s  Who  and  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica.  There  is  a  fine  oak  desk, 
with  a  telephone  on  it,  a  typewriter,  and  a  few  card- 
index  drawers.  There  is  a  fireplace  and  two  arm¬ 
chairs.  The  same  note,  you  see,  is  struck  in  the 
study  as  in  the  church:  modernity,  efficiency,  com¬ 
fort,  and  religion — how  easily  they  ride  together! 

I  am  afraid  that  this  is  the  moment  when  the 
minister  will  hand  you  one  of  those  weekly  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  church’s  activities  that  you  saw  scat¬ 
tered  about  among  the  pews  and  ask  you  to  look  it 
over.  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  glance  at  it, 
while  your  host,  yielding  to  a  professional  weakness, 
gives  you  the  main  points  of  the  sermon  he  preached 
last  Sunday.  You  will  see  that  there  is  something 
doing  every  day  of  the  week:  a  prayer  meeting 
or  a  lecture  or  a  supper  or  a  Ladies’  Aid  or  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  church  music  or  a  rehearsal  by  the  choir 
or  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  finance  or  of  one  of 
the  other  committees  of  which  there  seem  to  be  so 
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many.  Truly,  a  most  busy  society!  The  minister, 
as  you  may  discover  from  the  announcements  of 
his  sermons  and  talks,  does  not  shirk  his  burden. 
He  seems  to  have  a  fondness  for  programs.  Thus 
you  will  observe  that  at  present  he  is  preaching  a 
series  of  sermons  on  Service.  Some  of  the  titles 
are:  Service  and  Modern  Industry;  Service  and 
Modem  Literature;  Service  and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  On  Friday  evenings  he  is  giving  a  series 
of  talks  on  Great  Men :  A  Great  Patriot — Abraham 
Lincoln ;  A  Great  Prophet — Isaiah ;  A  Great  Chris¬ 
tian  Gentleman — Charles  Gordon;  A  Great  Dis¬ 
coverer — Robert  Peary;  A  Great  .  .  .  Your  eyes 
close  and  a  slight  faintness  assails  you  as  the  series 
of  great  men — and  talks  upon  them — stretches  in 
imagination  out  interminably  .  .  . 

But  the  minister  has  completed  his  resume  of  last 
week’s — or  was  it  next  week’s? — sermon.  You  rise, 
and  he  shepherds  you  out  into  the  open  air.  A  dap¬ 
per  new  Ford  Sedan  is  standing  and  shining  by  the 
curb.  You  need  no  one  to  tell  you  that  it  belongs 
to  the  minister  and  that  it  is  the  gift  of  the  parish. 
It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  congregation,  with  the 
minister,  their  servant,  with  this  going  concern 
which  you  have  just  come  to  know.  You  realize 
that  God’s  work,  as  God’s  work  is  here  interpreted, 
could  not  possibly  be  done  without  a  Ford  Sedan. 

You  are  not  going  the  minister’s  way,  so  you 
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refuse  his  offer  of  a  lift.  He  steps  in,  starts  the 
engine,  smiles,  and  waves  you  good-bye  as  he  moves 

off-  ... 

As  you  watch  him  go,  perhaps  imagination  will 
play  you  a  trick  as  it  has  sometimes  played  me. 
You  have  a  vision  of  a  figure  in  a  new  Ford  Sedan, 
a  figure  in  rough  tweeds,  cheerful,  healthy,  busy, 
efficient,  rattling  confidently  along  the  great  high¬ 
way  that  leads  to  the  City  of  God.  He  reaches  the 
Gate  and  finds  it  closed.  He  blows  his  horn — once. 
A  second  time — impatiently.  The  Gate  does  not 
open.  He  is  about  to  blow  it  again,  when — merci¬ 
fully — the  vision  fades  out,  and  you  find  yourself 
on  the  curb  —  gazing  down  the  road  and — 
wondering  .  .  . 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  .  .  . 
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HIS  full  title  was  Professor  of  the  Science  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  Authorities 
had  originally  chosen  the  title  not  for  clearness, 
but  for  safety.  As  they  did  not  know  how  the  in¬ 
vestigation  would  fare,  they  meant  to  be  prepared 
for  all  emergencies.  If  it  failed,  they  would  call  it 
philosophy;  if  it  succeeded,  science.  In  any 
event  the  professor  himself  knew  what  his  job  was; 
it  was  to  find  out  All  About  Religion.  He  was  one 
of  those  thoroughgoing,  systematic  people,  and  so, 
when  he  had  been  awarded  the  professorial  chair, 
he  had  settled  down  with  quiet  enthusiasm  to  his 
Life  Work.  The  Essence  of  Religion — that  is  what 
he  was  going  to  call  it — in  an  unpredictable  number 
of  volumes. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  you  want  to  discover 
the  essence  of  anything  you  must  assemble  all  the 
data.  Of  data,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the 
Origins.  So  you  must  begin  with  the  Origins. 
Now  the  interesting  thing  about  an  origin  is  that 
you  can  never  be  sure  when  you  have  got  hold  of 
one.  What  you  take  at  first  to  be  an  origin  may 
turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  It  may 
prove  to  be  C£a  complex  of  simpler  elements,  or 
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the  “actual”  and  “explicit”  form  of  something 
“potential”  and  “implicit”;  and  then  your  simple 
and  potential  and  implicit  things,  whatever  they  be, 
become,  for  the  time  being,  your  real  origins.  But 
these  in  turn  may — Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself 
how  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  a  Life  Work 
in  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  professor,  therefore,  turned  naturally  to  the 
religions  of  primitive  peoples  and  to  the  study  of 
everything  from  which  religion  might  have  been, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  obviously  could  not  have 
been,  derived;  to  Magic  and  Mythology  and 
Totemism,  to  Taboo  and  Fetishism,  to  Economic 
Need  and  the  Instinct  of  Sex.  He  accumulated  a 
vast  amount  of  curious  information.  He  could  tell 
you  the  milking  time  of  the  Sacred  Cows  of  the 
Todas  and  the  names  of  the  fourteen  different  tree 
spirits  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Madagascar. 
The  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Algonquins  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  Apostles’  Creed  to  a  rural 
dean,  and  he  knew  exactly  what  a  man’s  relation 
to  his  own  grandmother  would  be  if  he  were  to  con¬ 
tract  an  endogamous  marriage  among  the  Bushmans 
of  South  Africa.  He  welcomed  the  most  outlandish 
bits  of  information  with  the  avidity  of  the  born  col¬ 
lector.  When  a  “competent  observer”  reported 
“traces  of  sun-worship”  among  “the  Gnu-speaking 
Peoples  of  the  Congo,”  he  was  thrown  into  a  mild 
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transport  of  joy  and  spent  a  week  preparing  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  footnote  to  Volume  I,  Chapter  III.  Once 
he  had  the  luck  to  be  included  in  an  Anthropological 
Expedition  and  actually  to  see  some  quite  fresh 
heads  fastened  to  the  wall  of  a  hut  among  the 
Headhunters  of  Borneo.  This,  he  used  to  say  after¬ 
ward,  gave  him  a  more  direct  insight  into  religion 
than  all  the  second-hand  evidence  in  the  world. 

His  wife  contributed  measurably,  in  her  own  way, 
to  his  work.  She  made  of  his  study,  as  he  would 
say,  with  a  faint,  erudite  smile,  a  renevos,  a  sacred 
inclosure  where  no  disturbing  thing  might  intrude. 
She  warded  off  callers;  she  answered  all  the  tele¬ 
phone  calls;  she  kept  the  accounts  and  paid  the 
bills.  In  winter  it  was  she  who  looked  after  the 
furnace,  and  she  who,  in  summer,  “got  hold  of  a 
man  to  put  in  the  screens.” 

She  performed  prodigies  of  suppression  upon  the 
two  children  that  her  husband,  in  fits  of  absent- 
mindedness,  had  somehow  begotten.  “Now,  child¬ 
ren,  if  you  want  to  make  a  noise  you  must  go  right 
away  from  the  house.  Your  father  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.”  “No,  Archie,  you  can’t  ride  your  kiddy- 
car  on  the  porch.  You  know  how  it  annoys  your 
father.”  Naturally,  they  neither  went  out  much 
in  the  evenings  nor  entertained.  The  evening  was 
her  husband’s  best  time  for  work. 

Her  friends  protested  that  she  had  a  miserable 
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life.  If  they  were  she  they  would  not  stand  it  for 
a  day.  This  was  among  themselves.  They  did 
not  dare  to  offer  their  commiseration  to  her  per¬ 
sonally;  she  would  have  withered  them  with 
scornful  indignation.  Moreover,  their  sympathy 
would  have  been  wasted,  for  she  seemed  unaware 
that  she  ought  to  feel  aggrieved.  Throughout  an 
arduous  life  she  preserved  her  serenity.  She  be¬ 
lieved  in  her  husband’s  work.  She  shared  in  his 
successes,  and  her  quiet  strength  and  wisdom 
helped  him  through  many  a  bad  hour  when  he  lost 
faith  in  the  value  of  his  work.  Thus  she  had  her 
compensations.  When  she  came  to  die,  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  her  reluctance  to  go  was  caused  by  the  thought 
that  now  she  would  not  see  the  work  completed.  He 
was  halfway  through  Volume  III  and  the  Essence 
of  Religion  still  remained  an  obstinate  mystery. 

After  her  death  some  one  said  of  her,  “She  was 
one  of  the  few  genuinely  religious  people  I  have 
ever  known.” 

When  this  was  reported  to  him,  “Religious!”  he 
exclaimed.  “What?  Margaret  religious?  Why, 
that  is  the  last  word  I  should  have  thought  of  us¬ 
ing  about  her!”  And  he  resumed  his  study  of  The 
Sacrificial  Meal  among  the  Basutos. 


FAME 

HE  lived  a  long  time  ago.  His  name  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  but  we  may  guess  that  he 
was  a  decent,  quiet  sort  of  man,  living  happily 
enough  in  his  cave  by  the  river  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Happily  enough,  but  not  entirely  happy. 
To  begin  with  he  suffered  much  from  toothache — a 
great  big  brute  of  a  back  tooth  it  was.  Secondly, 
he  suffered  from  Ambition.  Both  these  things  made 
him  restless.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  of  an  even¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  cave,  nursing  his  cheek  upon 
his  hand,  and,  looking  across  the  valley,  he  would 
begin,  out  of  his  discontent,  to  spin  dreams.  He 
was  tired  of  respectability  and  a  domestic  record 
unrivalled  among  the  caveholders  of  the  settlement. 
He  wanted  to  accomplish  some  vivid  and  notable 
thing.  If  only  he  could  devise  a  new  kind  of 
axe-head  or  hit  upon  a  way  of  catching  fish  in  quan¬ 
tities.  But  he  had  no  inventiveness.  Even  if  he 
could  perform  some  deed  of  physical  prowess  that 
would  live  in  men’s  memories,  he  would  be  satis¬ 
fied.  But  there  was  little  hope  of  this;  he  was  too 
small  and  timid  and  diffident.  Yet,  although  he 
recognized  his  limitations,  he  still  longed  to  leave 
his  mark  upon  his  time. 
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Whenever  he  spoke  out  any  of  these  thoughts  his 
wife  would  assure  him  that  his  record  as  husband 
and  father  was  a  more  worthy  and  enduring  title  to 
fame  than  any  flashy  achievement  such  as  would 
live  upon  men’s  lips  only  for  a  day.  But  he  did 
not  believe  her,  and  he  continued  to  hope  against 
hope  that  he  might  get  his  chance. 

At  last  it  came.  One  day  he  was  lying  in  the 
cave,  wrestling  with  the  agonies  of  toothache.  His 
wife  was  outside,  spreading  some  skins  in  the  sun. 
He  heard  a  cry  for  help.  He  picked  up  his  axe  and 
ran  out.  He  was  angry  enough  with  pain,  but  what 
he  saw  made  him  angrier.  His  wife  was  lying  on 
the  ground  crying,  while  a  baby  clung  to  her.  Over 
her  stood  a  large  powerful  man  with  a  shaggy  black 
beard  and  long  arms  like  a  gorilla.  He  seemed 
about  to  make  a  selection  from  the  skins.  This  was 
the  terror  of  the  settlement:  bully,  thief,  frightener 
of  little  children,  and  winner  of  so  many  fights  that 
few  dared  to  oppose  him.  He  was  an  uncouth 
monster  of  strength.  If  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
Modern  Spirit — it  was  one  of  the  few  points  in  his 
favor  that  he  was  not — he  would  have  boasted  that 
his  ancestors  had  come  over  with  Pithecanthropus 
Erectus.  He  looked  up  now  at  the  little  man  stand¬ 
ing  all  unarmed ;  or  so  it  seemed,  for  the  little  man 
was  holding  the  axe  behind  his  back.  He  was 
blazing  with  anger. 
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“Get  away  out  of  this !  Get  away  quick,  do  you 
hear?”  he  shouted. 

The  big  man  took  a  step  towards  him.  “You 
wretched  snivelling  little  creature,”  he  cried,  “for 
two  flints  I’d  crack  your  skull!”  And  he  stooped 
towards  the  skins. 

“Never  mind  my  skull,”  said  the  other.  “You 
dare  to  touch  one  of  those  skins  and  see  what  you’ll 
get ! 

The  big  man  gave  a  snarl  of  contempt  and  picked 
up  one  of  the  skins.  The  little  man  took  a  few 
rapid  steps  towards  the  thief  and  then  he  let  fly 
with  the  axe.  The  edge  of  it  caught  his  enemy  just 
where  the  right  arm  joined  the  shoulder.  He  gave 
a  roar,  jumped  up,  spun  around,  and  then  col¬ 
lapsed.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Then  he  stumbled 
to  his  feet  and  ran  yelling  down  the  valley. 

The  victor  helped  his  wife  to  her  feet  and  to¬ 
gether  they  went  into  the  cave.  “If  this  tooth 
hadn’t  made  me  feel  so  weak,”  he  complained,  ‘I 
would  have  gone  in  and  finished  him  off  with  my 
hands.” 

But  it  did  not  make  much  difference  after  all, 
for  the  big  man  was  done  for.  With  his  right  arm 
useless  his  bullying  days  were  over.  And  the  little 
man’s  reputation  was  as  great  as  though  he  had 
finished  the  job  in  the  approved  manner.  He  was 
the  hero  of  the  settlement;  they  gave  him  a  great 
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public  feast;  and  his  valor  and  his  prowess  passed 
into  story. 

When  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came  to  die,  he 
died  happy,  for  his  wish  had  been  granted;  he  had 
made  his  mark  in  the  world. 

His  wife  laid  him  in  a  decent  kist  and  covered  it 
over. 


Years  passed,  and  the  settlement  died  out  and 
with  it  the  story  of  the  little  man  and  his  great 
deed.  The  years  became  centuries  and  all  trace  and 
memory  of  the  settlement,  and  even  of  the  race  of 
men  who  had  dwelt  there,  disappeared.  The  cen¬ 
turies  became  millenniums  and  the  darkness  of 
oblivion  settled  down  more  deeply  over  the  river 
and  the  valley  and  their  past. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  was  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  river,  now  flowing  between  steep  gravel 
cliffs.  As  he  walked,  he  dragged  behind  him  a 
hank  of  letters — D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
etc. — as  a  ghost  its  chain.  He  was  a  learned  man 
who  had  come  to  spend  a  holiday  in  the  village  of 
Riversdale.  Suddenly  he  noticed  something  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  high  gravel  bank  beside  him.  He  took 
out  his  pocket-knife  and  dug  it  out.  It  was  a  piece 
of  bone!  He  excavated  a  little  more  and  found 
two  larger  pieces,  evidently  portions  of  a  human 
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skull.  Calm  even  in  his  excitement,  he  wrapped 
up  the  pieces  in  his  handkerchief,  went  back  to  the 
village,  telegraphed  to  the  city,  and  began  to  Make 
Arrangements. 

A  corps  of  laborers  worked  for  three  weeks  ex¬ 
cavating  the  bank,  while  the  professor  and  his 
learned  friends  hovered  round,  supervised  the  work, 
and  took  photographs.  They  also  sifted  and  exam¬ 
ined  many  thousand  feet  of  gravel  soil.  At  the 
end  of  their  labors  they  had  an  almost  complete 
skull,  the  left  jawbone,  and  one  tooth — a  great  big 
back  tooth. 

Then  the  fun  began — for  the  professors.  They 
took  the  pitiful  fragments,  all  that  was  left  of 
Homo  Riversdalensis — for  that  was  what  they 
called  our  friend,  the  little  man — they  weighed 
them  and  measured  them  in  every  possible  direction, 
they  computed  the  size  of  his  brain,  the  look  of  his 
mouth,  the  manner  of  his  speech,  and  the  range  of 
his  diet.  They  wrangled  over  him  in  learned  jour¬ 
nals  and  gave  illustrated  lectures  upon  him.  They 
compared  him  with  Pithecanthropus  Erectus  and 
Homo  Neanderthalensis  and  Homo  Heidelberg- 
ensis.  They  gave  him  a  place  in  Kulturgeschichte. 
And  finally  they  made  an  exhibit  of  him  in  the  city’s 
museum.  And  every  year  numbers  of  eminent 
scholars— geologists,  anthropologists,  biologists— 
come  from  all  parts  to  the  museum  and  make 
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straight  for  the  glass  case  labeled  Homo  Riversdal- 
ensis,  and  gaze  at  Exhibit  A  (the  skull),  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  B  (the  left  jawbone),  and  at  Exhibit  C  (the 
tooth),  and  they  study  the  diagrams  and  the  long 
printed  explanations.  For  Homo  Riversdalensis 
is  known  all  over  the  world.  But  if  you  want  to 
realize  the  full  measure  of  his  fame  you  must  listen 
not  to  the  experts  but  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
as  they  press  noses  against  the  glass  case  and  stare 
at  Exhibit  C  (the  tooth) ;  for  it  is  Exhibit  C  that 
appeals  to  the  popular  imagination. 

“Gee!  some  tooth!” 

“I’ll  say  it  is.” 
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